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THE SHAPE OF POSTWAR LITERATURE 


GRANVILLE HICKSs' 


When war broke out in Europe in 
August, 1914, America was entering up- 
on a period of literary productivity that 
some historians have called “the little 
renaissance.”’ Bitter as the controversy 
over America’s role in the war became, 
most authors continued along the paths 
upon which they had so happily entered. 
In 1915 Dreiser published The ‘‘Genius,” 
Masters published Spoon River Anthology, 
and Brooks published America’s Com- 
ing-of-Age. 1916 was the year of Sand- 
burg’s Chicago Poems, Robinson’s Man 
against the Sky, and the Provincetown 
Plays. Even American participation in 
the war failed to distract any consider- 
able number of writers: Cabell, Dreiser, 
Lewis, Hergesheimer, Lowell, Mencken, 
Nathan, and Robinson all brought out 
characteristic books in 1917 or 1918. 
And in 1919 and 1920 came some of the 
most significant volumes of this phase 
of our literary history: Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio, Cabell’s Jurgen, the 
first volume of Mencken’s Prejudices, 
Hergesheimer’s Java Head, Lewis’ Main 
Street, Sandburg’s Smoke and Steel. 

The war did, of course, have some 
immediate effect upon American letters: 
for one thing, there were the propagan- 
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dists on both sides. But the war did not 
interrupt the steady progress of the 
“new” poetry, the “new” drama, and 
the “new” realism. Even when the young 
men got out of the army and began to 
make themselves heard, there was still 
no break. The patriotic press, it is true, 
was shocked by the terms in which John 
Dos Passos, Thomas Boyd, and other 
young realists described the war, but 
the intelligentsia—some of them a little 
ashamed of the nationalistic excesses of 
wartime and others in a position to say 
“T told you so”—quickly hailed these 
fruits of disillusionment. And it did not 
take long for the attitude of the intel- 
ligentsia to spread to an influential sec- 
tion of the reading public. After the 
Treaty of Versailles, after America’s 
failure to join the League of Nations, 
after the electorate’s official return to 
normalcy, cynicism about the war 
seemed as natural as scorn for the philis- 
tinism of businessmen or disrespect for 
the morality of prohibitionists and book 
censors. As a matter of fact, the war, by 
speeding up a process of social disin- 
tegration, helped to create a large audi- 
ence for writers who had previously had 
to fight for recognition. 

This is a different kind of war. It is 
different in a simple and yet important 
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way: it has taken far more men out of 
civilian life and has put them where they 
can do little or no writing. If one thinks 
of some young man who was publishing 
promising short stories two or three years 
ago and who ought to be bringing out a 
novel about now, one can take it for 
granted that he is in the army. The week 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor the New 
Republic brought out a supplement en- 
titled, “Writers under Thirty.” Of the 
nineteen writers represented, four were 
already in the army. Only one of the 
nineteen, so far as I can make out, has 
published a book since the appearance of 
the supplement, and he, too, is now in 
the service. I have seen poems or stories 
by six of the others. Twelve have not 
been heard from at all—a fantastically 
large proportion in normal times. Two 
of the men, I know, are in IV-F. The 
others, I suspect, are all in the armed 
forces. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that 
the literary future rests with men now in 
the army or navy. What kinds of books 
will these men write? Malcolm Cowley 
in a recent issue of the New Republic 
quotes a letter from an author to his pub- 
lisher, a letter that gives us our first 
plausible answer to this question. To 
begin with, the letter says, 
there will be a flood of first-person narratives— 
tough, exciting imitations of Hemingway and 
the more self-conscious war correspondents. 
.... After this wave has subsided will come 
another ard more thoughtful, more subjective 
one. This will be produced by men who were 
teachers, artists, writers, students before they 
were inducted and who still think of themselves 
as such in spite of two or three years’ service. 
These men are not adventurous extroverts 
like the No. 1’s; they are victims; they have a 
grievance. .... Watch out for beautiful, sensi- 


tive prose and for what the blurbs will call a 
“telling indictment of the stupidities of war.” 
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Finally, this unnamed author tells his 
publisher: “You will get no manuscript 
from me, none whatever dealing with 
the war.” 

My guess is that these are very shrewd 
guesses. Already we have seen the begin- 
nings of the hard-boiled literature of the 
war, and the influence of Hemingway is 
everywhere apparent. (Hemingway not 
only is superb in his handling of violent 
action; he has the trick of appearing to 
be perfectly objective while always deal- 
ing with his own emotions.) The litera- 
ture with a grievance will necessarily 
wait until after the war, but no one can 
doubt that the grievances are there. 
A young friend of mine writes me: 


Take a job that is the complete antithesis of 
what you prepared for, of what you ever wanted 
to do, and sit down some night and consider 
that you’ve got that job, that you’ve got to go in 
and face it tomorrow and tomorrow, for 
Lord knows how long, while everything you 
wanted to do hangs fire—it’s hardly a situation 
conducive to great rejoicing and singing of 
hallelujah. 


This young man’s record shows how con- 
scientious and courageous a job he has 
done as a fighting man, but it is perfect- 
ly certain that resentment is going to 
color his books—if he lives to write any. 

As important, however, as his predic- 
tions about other men is what the writer 
of the letter says about himself: let other 
men do as they please; he is not going to 
write about the war. I believe that, 
though he apparently regards this de- 
cision as unique, it is likely to be the de- 
cision of many soldiers, especially those 
whose careers were already begun be- 
fore the war. The young friend I have 
quoted will probably write about the 
war, for it is by far the most interesting 
thing that has happened to him; but 
more experienced writers will try to go 
back to where they were, postponing 
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until later whatever they may have to 
say about men in battle. 

The truth is that war gives a man 
plenty of experience for literary purposes, 
but it does not give him direction. The 
two forms of war literature mentioned 
by the author of the New Republic letter 
fit into well-established patterns: the 
hard-boiled school that has flourished 
ever since Hemingway published The 
Sun Also Rises and the more or less 
autobiographical novel of disillusion- 
ment, for which a generation of sad 
young men has prepared the way. There 
was a feeling, even before the war, that 
both forms had been rather too 
thoroughly exploited, and perhaps that 
is why the anonymous author has re- 
solved to shun them. 

The young men who took part in the 
first World War came back to an Ameri- 
ca in which literature was flourishing, 
and for the most part they found the 
current schools wholly congenial. Scott 
Fitzgerald, for instance, wrote the first 
version of This Side of Paradise while he 
was still in the army, and it came to be 
looked on as a typically postwar novel, 
but it would be easy to demonstrate that 
the attitudes it exhibits were flourish- 
ing in Greenwich Village in 1913. John 
Dos Passos felt much more sharply the 
impact of the war, and yet the leading 
ideas of One Man’s Initiation and Three 
Soldiers can be found in his under- 
graduate essays. 

This war, however, broke out at a 
very different point in the literary cycle. 
The depression—not merely in itself but 
as an indication of the failure of a way of 
life—was responsible for nearly a decade 
of preoccupation with economic and so- 
cial problems. The revolutionary im- 
pulse carried over into 1939 and 1940— 
giving us in those years Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath, Hemingway’s For 
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Whom the Bell Tolls, and Wolfe’s You 
Can’t Go Home Again—but it had spent 
itself. Since 1940, novels deliberately 
modeled on the pattern of the thirties 
(Ruth McKenney’s Jake Home, for in- 
stance) and novels reminiscent of that 
pattern (such as Alexander Saxton’s 
Grand Crossing) have seemed anachronis- 
tic. There is no real comparison between 
Jake Home and Grand Crossing, one be- 
ing an ardent and awkward piece of 
propaganda for the Communist party, 
the other a sensitive story of a young 
man’s search for a social philosophy. 
Both of them, however, seemed to me 
very much viewx jeu as I read them, 
though I was perfectly aware that five 
years earlier I would at least have sym- 
pathized with what Miss McKenney 
was trying to do and would have been 
moved by Mr. Saxton’s chronicle. Of 
course, the obvious comment is that I 
have changed, but so have many other 
people, and that is why a literary move- 
ment has come to an end. 

A literary movement has ended, and 
nothing has taken its place. The last 
three years have not given us—as 1916, 
1917, and 1918 did—a series of charac- 
teristic books by the authors who domi- 
nated pre-war literature. Some of these 
authors have been silent; others have 
tentatively and not very successfully 
moved in directions that are new for 
them. Meanwhile, no bold new talents 
have appeared, and, indeed, from any 
point of view, these have been lean years. 
Neither in what was being written at 
the time they went away nor in what has 
appeared in their absence will returning 
servicemen find clear guidance. 

In such a situation prophecy becomes 
exceedingly risky, but are there any 
clues to be discerned? One safe predic- 
tion, I think, is that we shall see many 
novels that deal with what is loosely 
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called abnormal psychology. Next to 
Hemingway, Faulkner has _ probably 
been the most influential author of their 
generation, and, like Hemingway, he 
has certain characteristics of manner 
and style that can be taken over by au- 
thors who do not necessarily share all 
his attitudes. Not all the young men who 
return from the war with grievances will 
find what they want in the Faulknerian 
tradition of mystery and terror, but I 
think that some of them will feel that his 
way of saying things is suited to what 
they have to say. 

Faulkner has rarely been autobio- 
graphical, and the aggrieved young men 
are likely to be concerned at first with their 
own states of mind. They will find plenty 
of models, of course, both before and 
after Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. They will also discover that 
certain American women have made 
new ventures in self-revelation. There is 
no tenderer, stranger study of the meet- 
ing of minds than Carson McCullers’ 
The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, nor is there 
a more pitilessly honest piece of analysis 
than Mary McCarthy’s The Company 
She Keeps. The importance one attaches 
to the disclosures of a heightened and 
perhaps morbid sensibility depends on 
one’s whole philosophy of literature and 
life, but some of the most impressive 
novels of recent years have been in this 
genre, and we should not be surprised or 
dismayed if postwar moods encouraged 
further probings of traumatic experi- 
ences and injured psyches. 

It is also safe to prophesy that the 
novel of social relationships will be writ- 
ten after the war, but it is not so easy to 
predict the point of view from which 
these relationships will be explored. In 
the twenties Sinclair Lewis adroitly ex- 
hibited the contradictions between the 
American myth and the American reali- 
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ty, and in our own time J. P. Marquand 
has shown how much can still be made 
of that theme. Between Lewis’ heyday 
and Marquand’s came, as we have noted, 
a generation of novelists who looked at 
the social scene with both the disgust 
and the hope that faith in revolution 
gives. A third way of writing about so- 
ciety is James T. Farrell’s heavy-handed 
setting-down of facts—a method that at 
least aims at objectivity though it does 
not always achieve it. 

Certain recent novels have suggested 
that there may be a fourth way of treat- 
ing social relationships. In Robert Penn 
Warren’s At Heaven’s Gate the method is 
experimental rather than purely real- 
istic, and the emphasis is psychological. 
This is the story of Sue Murdock and of 
the four men—her father and three 
lovers—who failed to give her life mean- 
ing. Yet it is also the story of a southern 
city in the process of adjustment to 
large-scale capitalism, and Mr. Warren 
has beaten many of the sociological 
novelists at their own game. He is in- 
terested in the impersonal forces that 
influence the lives of his characters, and 
he never underestimates their impor- 
tance, but he is even more interested in 
inner struggles and personal tragedies. 
Bogan Murdock is not merely the build- 
er of a financial empire but also an in- 
adequate and unhappy father, and 
Sweetie Sweetwater is a lover as well as 
a labor leader. 

All this sounds commonplace enough, 
and yet few American novelists have 
been able to achieve both psychological 
depth and social breadth. Our major 
realists have given an increasingly com- 
prehensive account of the social structure, 
but they have usually done this only by 
neglecting the life that goes on within 
the individual. Revolting against this 
kind of selection, which, they charge, 
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results in superficiality, other novelists 
have sought to portray the inner life by 
direct analysis, by symbolism, or by 
various experimental techniques, es- 
pecially in recent vears techniques de- 
riving from James Joyce. The majority 
of the psychological novelists, however, 
have seemed to assume that they could 
ignore the way a man earned his living, 
the kind of government he lived under, 
the conventions and formalities of his 
group, and, in short, all the conditions 
that shape a man’s outer life and have 
much to do with his inner one. The im- 
portance of Mr. Warren’s book is that 
he has tried to do equal justice to both 
aspects of human existence. 

Moreover, Mr. Warren does not stand 
alone. Elizabeth Janeway’s The Walsh 
Girls is interesting because the psy- 
chological problem that is its central 
theme is worked out against a familiar 
background. To realize that this state- 
ment is not so trivial as it might appear, 
one has only to compare The Walsh Girls 
with Allan Seager’s Equinox, in which 
the characters are taken out of any 
recognizable context. Mrs. Janeway’s 
two sisters live their lives in a real town 
at a precise moment of history, and their 
problems have meaning because they 
can be so firmly associated with our 
problems. 

That realism can become more flexible 
and still remain realism is also indicated 
by Wallace Stegner’s The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain. Here is a characteris- 
tically American story of a frontiersman 
who grew up after the frontier had van- 
ished, a story full of the substance and 
color of American life. Mr. Stegner tells 
it with precise justice, never making Bo 
Mason larger than life and yet never 
cutting him down to fit a moral judg- 
ment or a social theory. He gives us 
everything that is heroic in Bo Mason’s 
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career as a bootlegger, everything that 
is pathetic, and everything that is sordid. 
And by developing fully the members of 
Bo’s family, especially the sensitive son 
who is perhaps an autobiographical 
character, he travels all around the man, 
letting us see him in shifting lights and 
shadows as well as in the steady gleam of 
analysis. 

I am suggesting, of course, that the 
postwar novelists may go on with this 
attempt to work in two dimensions. But 
there is a third dimension that has to be 
taken into account, and this we might 
call the metaphysical dimension. In 
America we must go back to Melville 
and Hawthorne to find novelists who 
were deeply concerned with man’s place 
in the universe. In Europe, on the other 
hand, many of the major novelists of 
this century have been preoccupied with 
such problems, and in the past decade 
there has been a notable shift of emphasis 
from social to philosophical issues. 
Arthur Koestler’s works and those of 
Ignazio Silone will serve as examples. 

Is it merely fanciful speculation to 
think that there may be Americans 
after the war who will regard no prob- 
lem as more important than that of 
man’s nature and his destiny? Obvious- 
ly, philosophical and ethical problems 
do not exist only in a particular place or 
at a particular time, but there are certain 
circumstances that direct attention to 
them. In the thirties the important prob- 
lems seemed to be those that could be 
readily comprehended and _ perhaps 
solved—problems chiefly of economics 
and politics. Such problems will certain- 
ly exist after the war, but it may be that 
they will be overshadowed by questions 
for which there are no easy answers. 
American interest in certain European 
writers—consider, for instance, the post- 
humous vogue of Franz Kafka—in- 
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dicates that readers are already on the 
alert, and the success of Thornton Wild- 
er’s two plays, Our Town and The Skin of 
Our Teeth, is further evidence. The Unit- 
ed States, which has been spared so 
much in the past, is still the most fortu- 
nate of nations, but we are no longer 
isolated from the rest of the world, and 
the young men in the service, if they are 
writers or potential writers, are bound 
to see much that will make them wonder 
where our civilization is going. I do not 
think they will all become philosophers, 
but I shall not be surprised if many of 
them feel that the period after the war 
calls, not for poses of disillusionment and 
pessimism, but for sober thought. And 
I believe that our literature may be en- 
riched by their reflections. 

I know that these may seem to be 
wild guesses. I know, also, that too much 
can be made of the whole subject of 
literary tendencies. First-rate novels 
may appear that do not belong to any 


current school—as Christine Weston’s 
Indigo has just appeared—and they will 
not be any less important because of that 
fact. Moreover, I realize that ethical and 
philosophical speculation may lead to 
arid tracts or vague allegories. Naturally 
I hope that metaphysical interest can be 
combined with social awareness and 
psychological insight, but that is merely 
what I hope. 

It should also be understood that I 
am making no prophecies about the 
quality of postwar literature. Talent, to 
say nothing of genius, is something about 
which we have little knowledge. I think 
the period after the war is likely to have 
enough of the characteristics of the peri- 
od before the war so that we can predict 
that it will not be an easy time for writ- 
ers. It is likely to be a period in which 
letters in general will fare badly, but 
such periods, though cruel to the many, 
sometimes raise to greatness the talents 
of a few. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN MAXWELL ANDERSON’S 
POETIC TRAGEDIES 


ARTHUR M. 


In his illuminating essay, “The Es- 
sence of Tragedy,’”’ Maxwell Anderson 
states that “‘a play should lead up to and 
away from a central crisis, and this crisis 
should consist in a discovery by the 
leading character which has an indelible 
effect on his thought and emotion and 
completely alters his course of action.” 
Later and more specifically he adds that 
the playwright “must build his plot 
around a scene wherein his hero dis- 
covers some mortal frailty or stupidity 
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in himself and faces life armed with a new 
wisdom.” 

As a method of writing successful 
plays this formula has doubtless much 
value, and it is reinforced by critical fiat 
from Aristotle to Coleridge. But the 
writing of high tragedy is not a matter of 
following a pattern, no matter how ex- 
cellent. A formula may: indicate the best 
method of writing successful plays, but 
there is no general design for the com- 
position of high tragedy. This may seem 
a self-evident statement, but the fact 
that Mr. Anderson has written not only 
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plays which were merely successful but 
also a few which have the qualities of 
greatness seems to indicate that he has 
failed to include in his criteria of tragic 
art some elements which he has exem- 
plified in his work. In his execution rather 
than in his dicta may be found the en- 
lightenment which we seek. 

One thing at least is clear from Mr. 
Anderson’s work: his formula does not 
always succeed. Nowhere does he follow 
it more rigorously than in Key Lergo, 
and yet Key Largo is not great tragedy 
and is far from being Mr. Anderson’s 
most successful play. On the stage it had 
only a modest run, and a careful reading 
of the text can, I think, only substanti- 
ate the impression of ineffectiveness. Yet 
certainly the hero has a tragic weakness, 
and certainly he experiences the moment 
of self-revelation and ultimately faces 
death with courage. One may go even 
further and say that the hero’s weakness 
gains in breadth of appeal because in him 
we see the essential cowardice and moral 
confusion of a large section of our own 
generation. The play should, according 
to formula, have been not only a smash- 
ing success but a great tragedy as well. 
Its failure to achieve such an artistic 
level may be due to several factors, but 
chief among them, I believe, is its too 
close adherence to the design of weakness 
followed by self-realization. The dilemma 
of the hero is too artificially posed. Three 
times in the play he is given the choice of 
death or of surrender to the overwhelm- 
ing forces of evil; twice he chooses sur- 
render, and the third time he is seriously 
tempted to make the same choice. Not 
only does the triple occurrence of temp- 
tation give an effect of overemphasis but 
on the last two occasions the hero con- 
fronts evil of an especially revolting type, 
in which any element of choice involves 
degradation of his character. The sim- 
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plification of the ethical problem robs 
the character of dignity and, what is 
even more important, of complexity and 
hence verisimilitude. 

The same weakness appears in Valley 
Forge. Throughout this play Washington 
plays the part of a man wavering under 
overwhelming pressure, only to be 
strengthened on the verge of surrender 
by the sacrificial heroism of his men and 
by the encouragement of a woman who 
loves him. The theme is a noble one; the 
action follows the pattern of tragic weak- 
ness and self-discovery. Yet the charac- 
ter of Washington, in spite of the au- 
thor’s respectful treatment of him, loses 
rather than gains in the presentation. 
He seems at times little more than a 
tension point at which pecuniary interest 
and the love of liberty engage in a tug- 
of-war. Though not without his moments 
of strength, he is throughout the play a 
man acted upon by circumstances rather 
than a creative individuality. His stern 
resolution slowly crumbles under the 
continuous impact of disaster. This is, 
no doubt, a legitimate interpretation of 
history, but the sort of character who is 
tempted and saves himself only at the 
last moment lacks the richness and com- 
plexity which we demand in great dra- 
matic creations. As in Key Largo, the 
moral issues are outlined too starkly; the 
characterization lacks body; the formula 
is a little too clearly revealed. 

Something of the same tendency to- 
ward oversimplification mars Mary of 
Scotland. Mary Stuart is here romanti- 
cized until she becomes hardly a histori- 
cal person at all; the real Mary was in- 
finitely more complex and, I cannot help 
feeling, much more interesting. Bothwell, 
too, is refurbished into a bold defender 
of justice, a knight sans peur et sans 
reproche. Conversely, Elizabeth is trans- 
formed into a Machiavellian villainess of 
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quite impossible fiendishness, and Moray 
and the Protestant lords are little more 
than stage villains. The play thus ceases 
in a large measure to be a dramatization 
of life and becomes a romantic melo- 
drama. In achieving clarity and elimi- 
nating complexity, Mr. Anderson has 
sacrificed that internal clash of person- 
ality which the greatest masters of 
drama have revealed. Though Mary of 
Scotland is a brave and tender woman, 
she lacks the infinite variety which 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra has and which 
the real Mary Stuart likewise abundant- 
ly possessed. 

Melodramatic qualities are likewise 
apparent in most of the characters in 
The Wingless Victory. Here the inhabi- 
tants of Salem reveal a cruelty and 
hypocrisy which seem unreal. The Rev- 
erend Phineas McQueston appears more 
of a monster than a human being. But a 
more fundamental weakness of this play 
is the central plot situation—the fact 
that Nathaniel McQueston would bring 
his Malay wife to the harshly intolerant 
Salem and put himself and her in the 
power of his family and fellow-towns- 
men whose natures he so clearly under- 
stands. This act seems out of character 
in a sailor versed in the hypocrisy of 
Salem and the wickedness of the world; 
it seems a part of the dramatist’s ma- 
chinery rather than a natural develop- 
ment from character. The tragedy thus 
loses inevitability; the catastrophe fails 
to carry conviction; and the artificiality 
of the action degrades the character of 
the hero, whose apparent stupidity robs 
him of the tragic interest which he might 
otherwise excite. Even Oparre, whose 
full emotional nature is sensitively re- 
vealed, breathes something of the air of 
unreality which pervades this play. 

Oversimplification of character and 
melodramatic development of plot in the 


plays so far discussed are at least partly 
attributable to the formula of tragic 
weakness followed by self-discovery. Yet 
the formula, properly developed, is cap- 
able of producing plays of substantial 
worth, as a glance at Mr. Anderson’s 
more notable efforts will reveal. The 
Aristotelian design, when given sub- 
stance and interpenetrated with imagi- 
nation, reveals, indeed, a quality of the 
sublime. In some of his plays Maxwell 
Anderson gives promise of this grandeur, 
and in a few, as I hope to show, his work 
represents not so much promise as fulfil- 
ment. 

Though in some respects not so well 
written as the plays so far discussed, 
Elizabeth the Queen reveals a greater 
complexity of characterization. Here, as 
in Mary of Scotland, the playwright has 
tampered with historical fact, but he has 
done no essential violence to the charac- 
ters. Elizabeth in particular emerges as 
a very credible portrayal of a queen 
torn between her womanhood and her 
desire to reign. Essex, too, is revealed as 
a man of many moods and desires— 
proud, tender, petulant, with ambition 
as the keystone of his personality. In 
Elizabeth the Queen Mr. Anderson lacks 
the sureness of touch which he was later 
to attain in dramatic construction and 
poetry, but the characterizations of 
Elizabeth and Essex are much better 
than those in Mary of Scotland and 
Valley Forge. 

A greater complexity of character and 
a more original plot are presented in 
Night over Taos. Though not so success- 
ful on the stage as his other historical 
plays, this finely imagined drama repays 
study, if only as an important step in 
Mr Anderson’s development as a drama- 
tist. The minor figures are shadowy 
enough, and the elder son Federico is 
little more than a_ black-and-white 
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sketch. But Pablo Montoya and his 
younger son Felipe present an interest- 
ing father-and-son relationship. Abso- 
lutely loyal to each other on the field of 
battle, they differ in their attitude to- 
ward the methods of meeting the threat- 
ening Anglo-American invasion, and 
they are torn asunder by their love of 
the same woman. The play develops 
logically into a struggle of these charac- 
ters for dominance, and in the conflict 
each character appears in many facets. 
There is a ruthlessness about Pablo 
which makes him to some extent an un- 
sympathetic figure; yet the conception is 
completely logical. Night over Taos de- 
served a better reception than Broadway 
accorded it, for the play is the work not 
of a dramatic artisan but of a prober of 
human souls. 

What Mr. Anderson learned from the 
writing of Night over Taos he applied to 
excellent advantage in the composition 
of The Masque of Kings. Here again we 
have a struggle for power between a 
crafty, ruthless father and an idealistic 
son. With a surer dramatic instinct Mr. 
Anderson has centered the interest on 
the son rather than on the father; yet, 
of the two, Franz Joseph is the more 
intricate and therefore the more inter- 
esting character. Completely cynical 
concerning all governments, with no 
conscientious scruples, and ready to 
enforce his will by murder, treachery, or 
subornation, Franz Joseph is at the same 
time loyal to the tradition of the Habs- 
burgs and would gladly sacrifice himself 
on the altar of imperial continuity. Once 
a liberal, now a reactionary, he is torn 
between love of his son and concern for 
his kingdom. Trying to save the boy 
from what he regards as misguided al- 
truism, he plays with him as a cat plays 
with a mouse and, finally, in sacrificing 
his son, loses his own chief reason for 
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living. The portrait is touched with 
irony and compassion and shot through 
with Mr. Anderson’s own suspicion of 
government and of progress. The son 
Rudolph is an ideal foil for his Machia- 
vellian parent. Frank and generous but 
by no means untouched by the vices of 
the court, he is determined to use his 
position to correct the tyranny which he 
perceives in his father’s rule. Given the 
opportunity to supplant his father, he 
perceives that his liberal revolution must 
begin in blood and end in the absolutism 
which he abhors. With the discovery 
that the woman he loves was originally 
a spy hired by his father, Rudolph’s 
disillusion is complete. His faith in Mary 
Vetsera is ultimately redeemed, but 
death affords him the only relief from 
the dilemma of liberalism versus empire. 
Rudolph and Franz Joseph have the 
variety and richness of nature which 
Mary of Scotland so markedly lacks; it 
is the difference between the complexity 
of life and a cinema heroine. 

It is in Winterset, however, that Mr. 
Anderson achieves his greatest com- 
plexity of characterization and hence his 
highest artistic success. Every impor- 
tant character in this play is torn be- 
tween two or more internal tensions— 
Mio between his wish to clear his fa- 
ther’s name and his love of Miriamne; 
Miriamne between her love of Mio and 
her loyalty to her brother; Esdras be- 
tween his sense of righteousness and his 
love for his son; Judge Gaunt between 
his desire to justify his judicial record 
and a haunting fear that he has been 
guilty of perversion of justice. Even 
Trock, bent as he is on wiping out all 
record of his connection with the Ro- 
magna case, is haunted by the knowledge 
that he has only six months to live. Upon 
the internal tension of each character 
are superimposed conflicts between indi- 
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viduals and groups—Mio against Trock, 
Judge Gaunt, and Garth, and hence 
against Esdras and Miriamne; Miramne 
against Mio and against Trock, with an 
undercurrent of feeling against Garth; 
Judge Gaunt allying himself with Garth 
against Mio. These individual and group 
conflicts reach their height in Mio’s dis- 
covery of his father’s innocence and in 
Miriamne’s refusal to corroborate Shad- 
ow’s death—a refusal which balks Mio 
of his triumph and precipitates his death. 
The irony of the situation is perfectly 
realized, since the audience sympathizes 
with the motives of each character. 

Winterset achieves an effect of depth 
in characterization not only from the in- 
ternal and external conflicts of the char- 
acters but from a sense of the projection 
of a past deed into the life of each char- 
acter. The judicial murder of Romagna 
is immanent in the actions and character 
of each major figure in the tragedy, who 
is thus viewed not only in the dimen- 
sions of emotion and conflict but in the 
perspective of time as well. Thus the 
effect of Winterset is of characters seen 
from many angles, at various times, and 
with insight into each one’s special 
problem. The audience may be properly 
said to observe sub specie aeternitatis. 

Thus it appears that to Mr. Ander- 
son’s theory of the hero’s self-discovery 
must be added another dramatic prin- 
ciple which, as regards the achievement 
of high tragedy, is all-important. Not 
only must the hero discover his tragic 
weakness but the character of the hero 
must, because of its complexity or its 
richness, be memorable in itself. As 
Elizabeth the Queen is more real than 
Mary of Scotland and as Rudolph in 
The Masque of Kings is more varied in 
nature than King McCleod in Key Largo, 
so in Winterset Mr. Anderson reaches the 
peak of his artistic success with a gallery 
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of characters whose conflicting impulses 
fix them irrevocably in the memory. 

Though Winterset is undoubtedly Mr. 
Anderson’s masterpiece, there will be 
many who find in his tragicomedy, High 
Tor, an equal, though different, excel- 
lence. Here again we have in Van Dorn a 
character of conflicting impulses, a man 
seen in various lights—first in his lover’s 
quarrel with Judith, next in his refusal 
to chaffer with the swindlers who wish 
to purchase the mountain from him, and, 
finally, in his love for the ghost woman 
of long ago. Again, as in Winterset, we 
have one time projected upon another, 
though here, of course, the effect is fan- 
tasy. Through the ironical eyes of the 
Dutch sailor we see our own tinsel and 
mechanical civilization, and through the 
gentle questioning of Lise we perceive 
the tawdriness of the baubles that we 
worship. The attraction of this play lies 
chiefly in its multiple points of view and 
in the ironical juxtaposition of two cul- 
tures. Mr. Anderson’s apparent prefer- 
ence for primitivism and ruins does not 
spoil the piquancy of his satire upon the 
callowness of our generation. 

It is no accident, I think, that Mr. 
Anderson reaches the height of his poetic 
achievement in The Masque of Kings, 
Winterset, and High Tor. In each of these 
plays high and impassioned utterance 
springs naturally from the lips of char- 
acters in the throes of internal struggle, 
and the speeches gain depth and signifi- 
cance from the interplay of irony within 
and among the characters. Mr. Ander- 
son is always at his best when he seems 
to be challenging his own ideals. 

Yet the poetic excellence of the three 
plays just mentioned proceeds, I think, 
from something more than character and 
situation. It has been somewhat the 
critical fashion to underrate Maxwell 
Anderson as a poet while paying tribute 
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to his dramatic skill. This judgment ap- 
pears to me to arise in part from the fact 
that he is frequently an uneven writer. 
In even his best plays there are lines 
which might have been made more in- 
cisive and others which appear slightly 
sophomoric. But a poet is entitled to be 
judged by his best, not his poorest, wares. 
In the writing of poetry Mr. Anderson 
has grown, not steadily perhaps, for 
Knickerbocker Holiday followed High 
Tor, but with a definite maturing of art. 
The following lines from Elizabeth the 
Queen are a fair sample of his early style: 


If we’d met some other how we might have been 
happy .... 

But there’s been an empire between us! I am 
to die.... 

Let us say that. . . . let us begin with that .... 

For then I can tell you that if there’d been no 
empire 

We could have been great lovers. If even now 

You were not queen and I were not pretender, 

The god who searches heaven and earth and hell 

For two who are perfect lovers, could end his 
search 

With you and me. 


Now this passage has a certain breadth 
and sweep and is capable of impassioned 
dramatic utterance, but it is not by any 
conceivable standard great poetry. Those 
who so glibly criticize Mr. Anderson’s 
verse must be thinking of his early plays, 
which are written very largely in this 
vein. 

Bur the verse of Winterset is quite an- 
other matter, as the following passage 
will illustrate: 


Now all you silent powers 

that make the sleet and dark, and never yet 

have spoken, give us a sign, let the throw be ours 

this once, on this longest night, when the winter 
sets 

his foot on the threshold leading up to spring 

and enters with remembered cold—let fall 

some mercy with the rain. We are two lovers 

here in your night, and we wish to live. 
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And here, for a sample, is one of the 
many fine things in High Tor: 
Play now with fire 

while fire will burn, bend down the bough and 

eat 
before the fruit falls. For there comes a time 
when the great sun-lit pattern of the earth 
shakes like an image under water, darkens, 
dims, and the clearest voices that we knew 
are sunken bells, dead sullen under sea, 
receding. 


There are passages equally fine in The 
Masque of Kings and more occasionally 
in The Wingless Victory. At its best, Mr. 
Anderson’s poetry is of a high order. 

It is probable that the comparative 
inferiority of the early plays in poetic 
qualities is due to the fact that Mr. 
Anderson learned his art slowly. It is 
also possible that at the beginning of his 
career he distrusted verse as a medium 
for dramatic success. Certainly in his 
early plays he seems to be chary of im- 
aginative ornament or of too pronounced 
a rhythm. For whatever reason his poetic 
powers seem to have reached sudden 
fruition in Winterset, High Tor, and The 
Masque of Kings. \t is equally clear that 
the pre-eminence of these three plays 
among Mr. Anderson’s work can be 
attributed in large measure to the high 
quality of the poetry. An emotion spoken 
in prose is felt and soon forgotten, but a 
passion uttered in poetry satisfies the 
heart and haunts the memory. It has the 
magic not alone of passion but also of 
great music. It is this quality which we 
find abundantly in Shakespeare and less 
commonly in Beaumont, Otway, and 
Synge. It is not yet time to rank Mr. 
Anderson among the great dramatists; 
but, if in these three plays he has at least 
approached the magic company, the 
chief reason will be found not in an 
Aristotelian formula, not even in the 
richness of a few of his characters, but in 
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the haunting cadences of Rudolph and 
Mio and Lise. 

From this brief review of Maxwell 
Anderson’s best-known verse-plays it 
appears that his own definition of the 
nature of tragedy is inadequate. Where 
he has followed most faithfully his own 
doctrine that tragedy is the hero’s self- 
discovery of a weakness within him, he 
has achieved only indifferent success; 
but, where he has gone beyond this form- 
ula, he has written plays which bear the 
stamp of art. In The Masque of Kings, 
High Tor, and Winterset he has presented 
characters within whose complex natures 
conflicting emotional impulses struggle 
for mastery. In each of these plays he has 
presented the thrust and counterthrust 
of opposing ideals and with a kind of 
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cosmic irony has laid bare the evil within 
the good; in two of the plays, moreover, 
he has projected one time upon another 
so that we seem to perceive the charac- 
ters and situations from two points of 
view simultaneously. And proceeding 
naturally and spontaneously out of chara- 
acter and action in each of these plays 
are words of high imagination and burn- 
ing passion. Truly the essence of tragedy 
lies not in a formula of Aristotle or Max- 
well Anderson but in a completeness of 
artistic expression, a comprehensive phi- 
losophy, and words that echo like music. 
But it is only Mr. Anderson’s critical 
theory with which I quarrel, for in his 
finest plays he has himself refuted his 
own words and has given us truly the 
essence of tragedy. 


Alfred Kreymborg, William Carlos 
Williams, Ezra Pound—these are the 
patron saints of the modern little-maga- 
zine movement. They have supported 
with money, encouragement, and con- 
tributions dozens of little magazines and 
have been associated in some capacity or 
other with nearly every advance-guard 
movement of the last forty years. Of the 
three, Kreymborg was the first to enter 
a little magazine in the battle for a new 
literature. Two years after the estab- 
lishment of the first influential little 
magazine of this century, the Masses, 
and one year after Harriet Monrve 
founded Poetry, Alfred Kreymborg arm- 
ed for fight his monthly Glebe. The year 
* Instructor in English, Purdue University. 


GLEBE AND OTHERS 


CHARLES ALLEN* 


“The old expressions are with us always, and there are always others.” 


of Glebe’s beginning was 1913; the year 
of its end, 1915. But that same year saw 
the birth of Others, the second of Kreym- 
borg’s experimental magazines of poetry. 
Later on, in 1921, with the help of 
Harold Loeb, Kreymborg launched the 
elaborately dressed and mildly exciting 
Broom; \ater still, in 1927, he helped 
establish, with Paul Rosenfeld, Lewis 
Mumford, and Van Wyck Brooks, a 
little-magazine activity called the A meri- 
can Caravan, a depressing annual volume 
of new, and supposedly experimental, 
literature. 

Kreymborg was the fifth child of a 
poor but valiant New York East Side 
family. He found time for school, books, 
music, and chess. As a shy young man, 
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working for a music company, he wrote 
—stories, novels, and poetry. But he 
was unable to sell or give away most of 
his work. At the time, the quality maga- 
zines, Harper's, Atlantic, and Scribners’, 
were not publishing much poetry, and 
when they did print verse they did not 
wish to present an unknown or unortho- 
dox writer. Experimental writing or 
fresh ideas could not be tolerated, 
Kreymborg believed. It was not long be- 
fore he saw the need of a magazine de- 
voted to the work of such young writers 
as himself. 

In 1908 Kreymborg thought of pub- 
lishing an ‘‘American Quarterly.”’ He col- 
lected manuscripts, subscriptions, and 
money toward the ideal before he worked 
himself into nervous prostration and 
was forced to give up his project. Not 
until five years later, when he found him- 
self summering with the painters Samuel 
Halpert and Man Ray, both of whom 
lived in a shack near the village of Grant- 
wood, New Jersey, did Kreymborg find 
himself again talking of the need for a 
little magazine. Ray worked in a Man- 
hattan print shop where he managed to 
talk his employer into donating an old 
press for the prospective magazine. The 
press obtained, manuscripts and repro- 
ductions were hurriedly gathered. Ezra 
Pound heard of the proposed Glebe and 
immediately forwarded a packet from 
London which included poems by Pound, 
James Joyce, Allen Upward, Ford 
Madox Hueffer (Ford), H. D., Richard 
Aldington, F. S. Flint, Skipwith Cannéll, 
Amy Lowell, and William Carlos Wil- 
liams. 

One morning the press arrived and 
stood waiting to be unloaded from a 
truck. During the unloading, the machin- 
ery slipped from its mooring, plunged to 
the ground, and was damaged beyond 
repair. 
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Undaunted, Kreymborg left for New 
York to seek financial aid. He thought it 
possible that support for a projected 
magazine might be gained in. Green- 
wich Village. Aid was quickly found— 
from Albert and Charles Boni, then 
proprietors of the Washington Square 
Bookshop. The Bonis agreed to finance 
Glebe, and Kreymborg was to be sole 
editor. One suspects, however, that the 
first issue, which was filled with the work 
of a young Californian, George Cronyn, 
was the doing of the Bonis. 

The second number contained a one- 
act comedy by Charles Demuth. Fol- 
lowing, in monthly series, came a novel- 
ette by Kreymborg, the verse that 
Pound had shipped from London, and, 
as time went on, more and more 
European writing. 

When the Bonis’ money had been 
eagerly accepted, it was understood that 
Kreymborg was to be unhampered in 
his editorial inclinations. But the con- 
trolling pocketbook gradually usurped 
power. The Boni brothers favored Euro- 
peans; Kreymborg desired the experi- 
mental, little-known Americans. The 
editor resigned, and Glebe foundered. 
The Bonis retired temporarily from pub- 
lishing. There had been ten issues of 
the magazine, extending over a period 
from July, 1913, to February, 1915. 

Glebe was one of the first periodicals to 
sponsor experimental writing, for a great 
percentage of its contents were imagistic. 
(The magazine was the first to present 
the imagist William Carlos Williams.) 
Of course, not Glebe, but Poetry, was the 
first to introduce imagism, nor was Glebe, 
with its scant three hundred circulation, 
as influential as the Chicago periodical. 

In February, 1915, a group of young 
writers gathered one evening at the 
Greenwich Village apartment of Allan 
Norton and his wife. Norton was editor 
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of the brisk, short-lived little magazine 
Rogue and was giving a party for some 
of his contributors: Donald Evans, 
Wallace. Stevens, Carl Van Vechten, 
Mina Loy, Kreymborg, and Walter 
Conrad Arensberg. Kreymborg for the 
first time met Arensberg. A few days 
later the two dined in Arensberg’s studio 
on West Sixty-seventh Street; dinner 
was followed by a long walk which lasted 
until three in the morning. There was in- 
spired talk. That two such men as 
Kreymborg, the romantic experimental- 
ist, and the scholar-neoclassicis*, Arens- 
berg, should have so much in common was 
a little surprising. But the paradox ex- 
plains itself in their common zealous ad- 
miration for Ezra Pound, who in the 
early 1900’s could well provoke any 
amount of conversation. The two men 
went to bed exhausted and four or five 
hours later awakened to resume their 
talking. Before the day was finished, a 
little magazine had been decided upon— 
to be dedicated to experimental poetry. 
Kreymborg was to edit, Arensberg to 
finance. 

To work for new artists, artists who 
wished to write outside of conventional 
forms—that was the ideal. Imagism for 
Kreymborg had become conventional; 
he was ready to experiment with new 
structures and free-verse rhythms, and 
he knew that there were other new radi- 
cal experimenters, such people as Mari- 
anne Moore, Wallace Stevens, and 
Carlos Williams. Others would publish 
their work in the hope that these rela- 
tively unknown poets might become 
more widely accepted. That was the 
only motive. 

Arensberg and Kreymborg had no 
thought of making money. They be- 
lieved the magazine might somehow be 
distributed, but they made no promo- 
tion plans. They would simply publish 


and let the sparks fly where they might; 
perhaps, they thought, two or three 
hundred copies might be disposed of. 
For most of the magazine’s life three 
hundred was the extent of the circula- 
tion, though at times it climbed toward 
the thousand mark. 

The first issue in July, 1915, was well 
printed on substantial seven-by-ten- 
inch paper and incased in a simple gold- 
colored coverpiece. It contained within 
its sixteen pages ten poems by Wallace 
Stevens, William Carlos Williams, Ezra 
Pound, Mina Loy, Orrick Johns, and 
several less-well-known persons. 


Others caused a disturbance from the 
very beginning. No faint praise was 
offered; there was either loud acclaim or 
bitter denunciation, mostly the latter. 
“The little yellow dog,” it was called by 
those newspaper observers who were 
disturbed by the verse of Mina Loy and 
Orrick Johns. 


The intimate personal aspect of the 
magazine is worth a glance. Artists just 
beginning to be recognized are rarely 
content to isolate themselves. They 
must get together, talk it all over, read 
each other’s writings. Kreymborg and 
his wife, Christine, had retired to Grant- 
wood, New Jersey, after the first issue of 
the magazine. It was a tedious ride out to 
Grantwood, but every Sunday the Others 
contributors eagerly gathered to talk 
shop. They would slip in with a sheaf of 
manuscript in one hand, sometimes a 
bundle of food in the other. Momentari- 
ly the atmosphere would be a little 
strained. Kreymborg tells us in his 
autobiography, Troubadour: 

Like most every other cultural activity of 
the new soil, the intercourse of these people was 
a novel experience. They had to approach it 
warily and grow up to the art of conversation 


with a painstaking, self-conscious tempo similar 
to their development as artists. It was not a lack 
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of self-confidence which dictated so shy a con- 
tact, but a joyous bewilderment in the discovery 
that other men and women were working in a 
field they themselves felt they had chosen in 
solitude. 


The mutual stimulation, the chance to 
meet the fellows of one’s craft, was an 
invaluable incentive to further accom- 
plishment. 

These meetings became more fre- 
quent in the fall of 1915, when the 
Kreymborgs moved back into the city. 
At any hour of the day or night a poet 
might come up for a chat. The editorial 
room was the kitchen, and the icebox was 
its center. 

Among the persons who made the 
Kreymborg apartment a meeting place 
were Maxwell Bodenheim, William Carlos 
Williams, Marianne Moore, and Wallace 
Stevens, all of whom published much 
of their early work in Others, and were, 
along with Kreymborg, Orrick Johns, 
and Skipwith Cannéll, the magazine’s 
most frequent contributors. 

Of these seven persons, Marianne 
Moore and Wallace Stevens are the most 
exciting poets. Stevens, endowed with 
an urbane and quixotic imagination, 
follows a range from sparkling, witty 
humor to bland seriousness. He is an 
impeccable fashioner of melody, color, 
tone, and pattern, musing whimsically 
and sometimes wryly, never with passion 
or torture, about the spectacle of the 
world, a spectacle which he accepts and 
bows to with a grave or witty irony of 
ceremonious elegance. 

In those first years before she began 
writing her acid, almost prosy, dis- 
sertations, Marianne Moore’s work was 
faster reading than it is today. Yet even 
as early as 1915 one finds the bizarre 
image, the juxtaposition of the ab- 
stract with the concrete, the wit, irony, 
and satire, the profusion of rare and 
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esoteric knowledge, and a sharp-crack- 
ing cacophony. One must freely and with 
fullest admiration grant her technical 
accomplishment, particularly her deli- 
cate sense of free-verse rhythm—rhythm 
of such subtle tension that the mind 
must be concentratedly riveted on the 
stanza in order to keep afloat and moving 
with the current. 

William Carlos Williams was still 
pretty much an imagist in his Others days. 
His driving compulsion was to see the 
object, to see it with fiery intensity, to 
see it to the core. To make fierce “‘Con- 
tact” with the objective, seeable world 
became such an ingrained necessity for 
Williams that he finally, in 1920, was 
driven to launch a little magazine to 
advertise his vision. That magazine was 
called Contact. 

Kreymborg naturally appeared sev- 
eral times, for he is too genial a person to 
conjure up polite and modest scruples of 
propriety. Whimsical, given to charm- 
ing fantasy, striving for the taut, simpli- 
fied rhythm, he attained many a grave 
flippancy in his sanguine, well-pruned 
lyrics. 

Orrick Johns wrote several of his nice- 
sounding verses, most of them light- 
hearted and simple in context and form, 
but possessing a freshness of wording 
that gave them aright to be admitted to 
the experimentalist Others. Maxwell Bo- 
denheim, with the fury of a self-conscious 
madman, often herded through the pages 
of the magazine his luxuriant, baroque 
images. Both Bodenheim and Johns tried 
their hands at one-act poetic dramas. 

These were the artists that made the 
periodical important. Kenneth Burke 
was the only person to publish his first 
work in Others, but Bodenheim, Johns, 
Stevens, Williams, and Moore printed 
most of their early work in the magazine. 
None are great artists in the high mean- 
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ing of the word, though two of them, 
Moore and Stevens, are among the 
finest voices that have sung in America 
during the last fifty years. 

Other widely diverse personalities 
who infrequently appeared in the maga- 
zine included Djuna Barnes, Sherwood 
Anderson, Kenneth Burke, CarlSandburg, 
Eunice Tietjens, Amy Lowell, Conrad 
Aiken, Ezra Pound (what little magazine 
has he not appeared in?), Witter Bynner, 
and John Gould Fletcher. 

When one considers the poets men- 
tioned, and the wide variety of their 
work, one immediately realizes that the 
Others experimentalism ranged over a 
wide country. The periodical attempted 
to push beyond the frontiers of imagism, 
though some of the poems, especially 
those of Williams, might well be labeled 
imagistic. One cannot be certain what 
exactly the magazine was_ seeking. 
Kreymborg might suggest that he was 
looking for new experimentation with 
word values and rhythms and structures, 
as opposed to the narrower concentra- 
tion on the image. More probably, 
Kreymborg might say that he was simp- 
ly looking for new experimentation. 

At the end of the first year, the editor 
was faced with the problem of financing 
the magazine himself, which was no 
easy task. Arensberg, the classicist, and 
Kreymborg, the romanticist, could not 
well agree. During the two preceding 
years the editor had worked as a letter- 
writer for a New York financier, four 
hours a day with an hour off for lunch. 
A forty-dollar-a-week salary made at 
this work had previously sufficed, but 
now, with Others needing money, forty 
dollars was very pitiful indeed, and there 
could be no question of discontinuing the 
magazine. 

Days of worry—and then the miracu- 
lous once again. Alfred Knopf had been 
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watching Others with an eager, sympathet- 
ic eye. He suddenly proposed that his 
publishing house bring out a yearly 
anthology of the magazine’s poetry un- 
der Kreymborg’s editorship. That would 
help. (There were-two Others anthologies 
by Knopf, in 1916 and 1917, and one by 
Nicholas L. Brown in 1918.) Almost 
simultaneously John Marshall, a partner 
in the Little Bookshop around the Cor- 
ner, asked that he be allowed to finance 
the magazine. Kreymborg readily 
agreed, on the condition that the new 
bill-payer keep out of editorial affairs. 
Those early months of 1916 were indeed 
“prodigious” days. 

The editor could relax only for a 
moment. He went to Chicago, expecting 
that the magazine’s finances would be 
well taken care of in New York. But soon 
after arriving in Chicago he received a 
letter from Marshall stating that he was 
resigning as patron of the magazine. 
Once again collapse threatened. Until 
May, 1916, the periodical had made 
regular monthly appearances; thereafter 
it was not so regular. There were only 
three more issues in 1916, two in 1917, 
one in 1918, and three in 1919. Doubt- 
less Others would have died after 1916 
had it not been for the zeal of the maga- 
zine’s poets, who managed to scrape to- 
gether enough money to bring out some 
of the numbers. 

After a time the contributors were 
forced to do most of the editing, too, for 
Kreymborg gradually came to believe 
that the magazine’s usefulness had been 
outlived. He sponsored it only half- 
heartedly during the last two years and 
was willing to allow Williams, Saphier, 
Bodenheim, Helen Hoyt, Johns, Lola 
Ridge (who did most of the work), and 
Kreymborg’s second wife, Dorothy, to 
serve as editors pro tempore or in as- 
sociate capacities. These persons ap- 
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parently decided to revive poetic drama, 
since many of the magazine’s pages were 
filled with one-act plays by Williams, 
Johns, Djuna Barnes, Bodenheim, and 
Saphier. 

Despite Kreymborg’s lack of en- 
thusiasm and a general scarcity of 
funds, it was difficult to make an end of 
Others. Kreymborg tells the amusing 
story in his Troubadour, of how 


toward the tail-end when Krimmie [Kreymborg] 
was positive the venture had outlived its use- 
fulness, Lola [Ridge] managed to keep it going a 
while. Williams, who had soured on the move- 
ment to a degree that caused him to pounce on 
an issue he edited with a grieving, ranting, 
coroner’s inquest he called Belly Music, as- 
sured his readers, “Others is dead,’’ and prom- 
ised to bury it with the present issue. The post- 
mortem on the part of Lola with her happy 
mania for appearing among moribund things 
and reviving them puzzled the subscribers. 
Here was still another number on top of one 
they had been asked to accept as an obituary. 
How many times was the thing to die and bob 
up again? 


But, even after the magazine once and 
for all ceased publication, its spirit con- 
tinued. The Others group had been 
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brought together, and it would not dis- 
perse. The writers insisted on gathering 
in Lola Ridge’s apartment to read their 
new work to each other. It was during 
one of these meetings that Scofield Thay- 
er, who had recently become co-publisher 
and co-editor of the Dial, met many of 
the people whose work he was soon to 
begin printing. The Dial’s poetic tone 
was really a continuation of the Others 
spirit, even before Marianne Moore be- 
came the Dial editor in 1925. 

Glebe and Others were two of the first 
magazines to throw themselves delib- 
erately and with vigor into the fight for 
experimental poetry. Neither magazine 
paid for contributions and neither was 
widely circulated, yet both attracted 
favorable attention in the right places; 
and to gain a selected but intelligent 
hearing for their all-but-unknown con- 
tributors was the purpose the magazine 
set out to accomplish. The significance 
of Glebe and of Others is no greater or no 
less than the estimate that one places 
upon the desirability of securing the rep- 
utations of such poets as Williams, 
Moore, and Stevens. 


THE CRISIS IN MODERN LITERATURE 


CARL F. STRAUCH* 


Modern literature is threatened with 
nothing less than death. Some fifteen 
years ago Max Eastman wrote a brilliant 
and amusing book in which he declared 
that, as exact knowledge, or science, in- 
vades areas hitherto considered peculiar- 
ly the domain of literature, literature 
must necessarily restrict its pretensions 
to more modest limits.? Mr. Eastman 


Assistant professor of English, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


delighted those who preferred Alfred 
Tennyson to E. E. Cummings with his 
sharp attack on poets talking to them- 
selves. It is possible, however, that 
novelists who have addressed a public— 
whether that public belong blandly to 
Booth Tarkington or heatedly to John 
Steinbeck—are contributing little more 


2 The Literary Mind (New York, 1931), pp. 10-11, 
36, 156-57, 212, 241, 254. 
3 Ibid., pp. 57-78. 
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to literature than were Mr. Eastman’s 
private poets. 

It is not literature that is threatened 
by science so much as it is man who is 
threatened by the view which during 
four painful centuries he has been devel- 
oping about himself and the world he 
lives in. The problem which Mr. East- 
man presented he himself solved;* but 
the crisis in modern literature goes much 
deeper, and no one person can hope to 
save both man and his literature. Man 
will want consciously and desperately to 
achieve the consolation and create the 
beauty we have always called literature. 
But he is in grave danger of losing the 
trick altogether. I call this threat the 
degradation of man. 

For the origin of the present crisis we 
must return to 1543, about four hun- 
dred years ago, when Copernicus’ On the 
Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies was 
published. 

The degradation of man is the now 
centuries-old and ever deepening convic- 
tion that his place in the universe is not 
so glorious as the Middle Ages had 
thought; that the universe has for man 
neither meaning nor purpose; that, in- 
deed, man is an animal, the natural prod- 
uct of a natural world. 

“Now,” says Bertrand Russell, “there 
is nothing in the Copernican astronomy 
to prove that we are less important than 
we naturally suppose ourselves to be, but 
the dethronement of our planet from its 
central position suggests to the imagina- 
tion a similar dethronement of its in- 
habitants.”> The theologians of Coper- 
nicus’ day and even of much later times 
were aware that the new astronomy 
would be a powerful weapon in the hands 
of those who no longer believed so com- 


4] bid., pp. 161-294. 
5 Religion and Science (New York, 1935), Pp. 24. 
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pletely in supernaturalism. According to 
the supernatural scheme, there was being 
enacted in the life of every Christian the 
drama of the salvation of his soul. The 
earth, the center of the universe, was 
the stage; the other planets, the sun, the 
angels and archangels, and God collabo- 
rated as audience to this most engrossing 
and thrilling spiritual drama. The sub- 
limity of this view of man’s destiny is 
beyond question; it was, however, the 
truth of the view that theologians 
shrewdly suspected would be gravely 
endangered if the new astronomy were 
accepted. “It is therefore not surprising,” 
continues Bertrand Russell, “that the 
Christian Churches, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, felt hostility to the new 
astronomy, and sought out grounds for 
branding it as heretical.’ 

A conflict between supernaturalism 
and naturalism emerged, a conflict be- 
tween man’s hopes for a glorious destiny 
and the scientific probability that, in 
sad truth, man’s career was as unimpor- 
tant as the position of the planet he in- 
habited. 

Copernican astronomy was still repug- 
nant to some when in 1690 John Locke’s 
Essay concerning Human Understanding 
attacked the notion of innate ideas. If 
Locke was to be believed, man did not, 
evidently, come into this life perfectly 
and beautifully equipped with ideas of 
God, immortality, and the like. In reali- 
ty, man acquired these notions in child- 
hood at the knees or on the laps of pious 
parents. A baby’s brain was not packed 
before birth with divine certitudes that 
helped to shape the man’s destiny to 
supernatural ends. Again had super- 
naturalism been attacked. The universe 
was growing cold. Man came into life 
without knowledge, no better than an 
idiot; and he was born on a planet that 

Tbid., p. 25. 
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without purpose cut its dreary path 
through an unimportant segment of a 
meaningless universe. 

Darwin pushed the degradation far- 
ther. Man was no longer to be thought of 
as a special creation to crown God’s 
labors; man was, rather, an animal, the 
natural product of a natural world. Co- 
pernicus, Locke, Darwin—these among 
others in the last four centuries have 
aided us in arriving at the scientific 
probability about man and the universe 
he lives in. This scientific probability, 
however true, is hardly flattering to our 
self-esteem. How cheerless the view is 
can be seen in this passage from the 
most eloquent English of the early twen- 
tieth century: 

That Man is the product of causes which had 
no prevision of the end they were achieving; 
that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, 
his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of 
accidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, 
no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, 
can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; 
that all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, 
all the inspiration, all the noonday brightness 
of human genius, are destined to extinction in 
the vast death of the solar system, and that the 
whole temple of Man’s achievement must in- 
evitably be buried beneath the débris of a uni- 
verse in ruins—all these things, if not quite 
beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that 
no philosophy which rejects them can hope to 
stand.’ 

Only the mental life of the mature 
human being had escaped attack. A 
novelist contemporary with Darwin 
could, like the eminently intellectual 
George Eliot, reproduce the psychologi- 
cal life of Romola as a perfectly rational 
pattern of intelligent and intelligible 
questions and answers. However bleak 
the universe might be, man, ironically 
enough, still had his intellectual pride; 
the brain was still a rational instrument 


7 Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (New 
York, 1918), pp. 47-48. 
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designed to answer questions, receive 
new ideas, and invent philosophies. 
There was no associative, irrational 
stream of consciousness; there were no 
subliminal horrors, no neuroses, no fixa- 
tions, none of the ghastly troop of mental 
aberrations that afflict modern literature. 
The mind was a well-kept and orderly 
house, and the windowpanes were always 
clean. Then came Freud, and with his 
magic wand he transformed the brain 
into a menagerie of wild and ferocious 
beasts. The degradation of man was now 
complete. Supernaturalism was dead. 
The universe was meaningless. Man was 
an animal. And his brain was the abiding 
place of horror and madness. 

Only we today are the full inheritors 
of this natural world, and our literature 
shows how it strikes our contemporaries. 
Some illustrations from contemporary 
literature may be charged with pathos 
or more startling vehemence if we keep 
in mind the natural and animal world- 
order of Copernicus, Locke, Darwin, and 
Freud. It is as though modern writers, 
turning to those who have revealed the 
scientific probability, exclaimed, “Look! 
These are the grim results in everyday 
life of the civilization we have inherited 
from you.” 

Ernest Hemingway’s The Sun Also 
Rises and A Farewell to Arms are prod- 
ucts of post-war disillusionment and 
cynicism; but let us for a moment regard 
these novels as the harvest not of four 
years of animal struggle but of four hun- 
dred years of animal philosophy. The 
precise, staccato dialogue, lacking in the 
usual directions of an older literary fash- 
ion (“he said, looking puzzled,” “he 
answered in pained surprise,” “he ob- 
served thoughtfully’—to show that 
there is a brain behind the talk), is, to be 
sure, a literary trick. But in the animal 
world which we have inherited, what is 
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more appropriate than this staccato 
spittle of words divorced from the brain 
and for the most part devoid of reference 
except to animal action, bull-fighting, 
drinking, and physical love? With Hem- 
ingway one observes a degeneration far 
beyond any evidence of animal behavior 
in Dreiser’s novels. With Dreiser people 
are still human beings who use their 
brains in a way that George Eliot would 
have recognized. True, Dreiser stresses 
“chemisms” as influences upon behavior; 
but from three pages of Jennie Gerhardt 
one can gather the following evidence of 
brain behind the talk: “he said, studying 
her face in a quizzical, interrogative 
way”; “he said, with a sense of disap- 
pointment”’; “she meditated upon this a 
moment”’; “she said, moved by a curious 
feeling of ingratitude.” 

In Hemingway’s two novels a tradi- 
tional life had been destroyed; and the 
characters must exist on the animal level, 
for there is no other way of life for them. 
No other way except, perhaps, war? The 
many wars since 1914 may, indeed, be 
offered as bloody proof out of life itself 
that on the animal level war is apparent- 
ly the natural condition of existence. In 
“A Natural History of the Dead,” a 
masterpiece of its kind, Hemingway 
attacks, with cold and restrained fury, 
the Humanists, who are blind to the facts 
of death in a natural world ravaged by 
war.® 

Hemingway’s characters took to lust- 
ing and drinking and fighting to escape, 
in the round of animal pleasures, a world 
that would be too horrible to be con- 
fronted by a man whose vision was not 
blurred by alcohol. It is that horrible 
world that in Faulkner’s novels we con- 
front without consolation, without satis- 


*In The Fifth Column . .. . (New York, 1938), 
pp. 538-47. 
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faction, without drink. In that world of 
unmitigated degeneration there are evi- 
dently two classes of human beings: 
those, like Popeye in Sanctuary and 
Thomas Sutpen in Absalom, Absalom!, 
who thrive because they are in their ele- 
ment and those more sensitive creatures 
for whom, since there is neither consola- 
tion nor escape, there is but one virtue— 
endurance. Rosa Coldfield is such a crea- 
ture, and she realizes the utmost that is 
permitted a human being in the universe 
of William Faulkner: 

That was the miscast summer of my barren 
youth which ....TI lived out not as a woman, a 
girl, but rather as the man which I perhaps should 
have been. I was fourteen then, fourteen in years 
if they could have been called years while in that 
unpaced corridor which I called childhood, which 
was not living but rather some projection of the 
lightless womb itself; I gestate and complete, not 
aged, just overdue because of some caesarian lack, 
some cold head-nuzsling forceps of the savage 
time which should have torn me free, I waited not 
for light but for that doom which we call female 
victory which is: endure and then endure, without 
rhyme or reason or hope of reward—and then 


Beyond this dismal point—enduring a 
meaningless and savage world—the deg- 
radation of man cannot go. And beyond 
this point literature cannot go. It is in- 
conceivable that the old supernatural- 
ism, which directly inspired or was im- 
plicit in so much Christian art and litera- 
ture, will return to usurp the position in 
which the truths of naturalism are in- 
trenched. Meanwhile, from James Joyce 
and Thomas Mann to William Faulkner, 
our contemporaries have revealed the 
misery and madness of a naturalistic 
world. Tons of books may issue from our 
presses, but an age like ours, having 
achieved a savage zero in philosophy, 
finally stops writing literature. 


9 Absalom, Absalom! (New York, 1936), p. 144. 
Italics of the text. 
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It will be said, however, that if in the 
last four hundred years there has been 
negation, there has also been affirmation. 
If, step by step, man has yielded up the 
erroneous though sublime view of the 
Middle Ages, he has amply compensated 
himself for that loss by developing an 
exhilarating self-esteem and a robust 
self-reliance. Man has gone far toward 
conquering the world about him; he has 
gone far toward conquering ancient and 
new tyrannies. He has discovered worlds 
within himself, and he has given expres- 
sion to those worlds. And here, some will 
say, the results, in whatever direction 
one may look, have been great. It is 
true. They have been great. But who has 
not been aware that since the beginning 
of this unhappy century the vigorous, 
not to say ferocious, enterprise of our 
civilization has increasingly called fortli 
a literature of attack and indictment? 

If we take the writings inspired by 
blind optimism or bland acceptance, as 
in Edgar Guest or Lloyd C. Douglas or 
Booth Tarkington, and set these works 
aside as too trivial for serious considera- 
tion, we then have a body of contempo- 
rary writing one half of which expresses 
the dismal zero of the degradation of 
man and the other half of which is mere 
journalism or pamphleteering—vigorous 
and often able protest against injustices, 
readable books for the day, but seldom 
literature. 

How one half of modern literature has 
become pamphleteering is apparent. In 
Balzac’s studies of Parisian and French 
provincial life there was implicit the 
philosophy that men are chiefly moti- 
vated by the love of money. In Zola’s 
social tracts the philosophy emerged 
from the background and stood before 
the reader equally with the characters; 
and, however objective Zola intended to 


be, the philosophy constituted an indict- 
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ment of society. In John Dos Passos’ 
picaresque pamphlets the revolutionary 
view of the author has submerged the 
characters, who are cut out of illustration 
board, in the contrapuntal indictment. 
With Upton Sinclair—and I have in 
mind his four latest novels with their 
impossible hero, Lanny Budd—fiction 
and pamphleteering fall clatteringly 
apart, and we have nothing more than a 
zealous and idealistic muckraker’s regur- 


-gitation of the files of the New York 


Times. For literature the results are 
simply nil. 

The vogue of John Steinbeck may in- 
spire the claim that he, at any rate, is a 
pamphleteer-novelist who can give in- 
dignation a lasting significance. I doubt 
it. I think that at best The Grapes of 
Wrath will be remembered as another 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with the difference 
that Uncle Tom’s Cabin has larger scope 
and more sharply although melodramat- 
ically realized characters. The charming 
Tortilla Flat, a minor classic, is Stein- 
beck’s best contribution to literature. 

The defects of one half of our litera- 
ture are hysteria, perversity, self-torture, 
and sterility under the baleful influence 
of a philosophy that has transformed us 
into Yahoos. The defects of the other 
half are weak and generalized character- 
ization and a fanatical obsession with 
this year, this month, this day, this pass- 
ing second. The pamphleteering half of 
our literature shows that some of the 
affirmations of four hundred years have 
failed; that the self-esteem, the self-reli- 
ance, the enterprise have themselves 
developed excesses and abuses that in- 
tensify the degradation of man. 

What hope? Four years ago Professor 
Howard Mumford Jones suggested that 
certain European influences had im- 
paired the,innocence of American litera- 
ture; as a panacea Professor Jones rec- 
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ommended a reaffirmation of faith in 
democracy.*° 

Weather is one thing, and climate an- 
other. There is hope in democracy, but 
only if we make democracy a climate. 
For the degradation of man has been a 
climate for four hundred years, and a 
little good democratic weather here and 
there in pinpoints of bland sunshine will 
not serve. Our conception of democracy 
must be so complete and so great that it 
will positively exile from our minds and 
lives and literature the very real horrors 
of the degradation of man. 


“Nobility Wanted,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXIV 
(November, 1939), 646, 649. 
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We must have that warm humanity 
which has been increasingly absent as 
this century has progressed. The sort of 
thing I mean must not be confused with 
the easy sentimentality of Tortilla Flat. 
In his Preface to The Song of Bernadette 
Franz Werfel suggests the thing: 


I have dared to sing the song of Bernadette, 
although I am not a Catholic but a Jew; and I 
drew courage for this undertaking from a far 
older and far more unconscious vow of mine. 
Even in the days when I wrote my first verses 
I vowed that I would evermore and everywhere 
in all I wrote magnify the divine mystery and 
the holiness of man—careless of a period which 
has turned away with scorn and rage and in- 
difference from these ultimate values of our 
mortal lot. 


AN AMERICAN NOVELIST BETWEEN WARS 


4 
JOE LEE DAVIS‘ 


I 


Having amassed a rich fund of ex- 
perience by travel and unsuccessful ven- 
tures in various professions and a broad 
if somewhat bizarre culture by private 
study, John Scribblerus, a young New 
Yorker, decided, in the mid-1920’s, like 
Homer Zigler long before him, to write 
“the Great American Novel.” He se- 
cluded himself on a farm from his wife 
and friends, labored assiduously for 
many months, and submitted the result 
to one publisher after another. A new 
firm which had already acquired more 
liabilities than assets finally accepted 
the manuscript in the hope that it would 
be the latter. The publisher himself 
wrote John Scribblerus that it had all 
the makings of a best-seller. The novel 
was published in an attractively bound 


* Assistant professor of English in the University 
of Michigan. 


volume of nine hundred pages, with a 
sketch of John Scribblerus’ career on the 
cover and a blurb that was remarkable 
for its lack of advertising sense. John 
Scribblerus had written it. 


In the more prominent book-review 
weeklies and on most of the Sunday 
book pages of metropolitan newspapers, 
the novel was listed among the books 
received, but the only critics of conse- 
quence who reviewed it immediately and 
at any length were Miss Constance 
Pufferglib and Professor Cautious 
Cleverquill. Miss Pufferglib said nothing 
derogatory in her entire half-column. 
After giving a summary of the plot as 
detailed as that in the blurb, she praised 
the novel as “‘an ambitious first attempt” 
and called attention to its “charming 
style,” “lucid characterization,” “‘fideli- 
ty of detail to the vast panorama of 
American life,” “skilfully articulated 
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construction,” and “refreshing frank- 
ness.”’ She concluded with the hope that 
Mr. Scribblerus would continue his “‘aus- 
piciously begun career as novelist.” The 
review by Professor Cleverquill was a 
more pretentious one and ran to a full 
page. A popular lecturer on literature in 
a leading university, he was noted for 
the urbanity of his prose style, his ability 
to carry his immense learning lightly, 
even wittily, and, above all, for his fine 
openness of mind and sanity of judg- 
ment, as a result of which he never com- 
mitted himself explicitly to the theories 
of any one school of criticism or waxed 
unduly enthusiastic over any one writer. 
Professor Cleverquill devoted his first 
paragraph to the vogue of the long novel. 
The fact that novels of nine hundred 
pages were still written, published, and 
read, he pointed out, should serve to 
hearten those pessimists who lamented 
that American machine civilization was 
proving destructive to literature by 
robbing us of our leisure time. He then 
launched into a comparison between 
John Scribblerus’ novel and Thesaurus 
Drear’s An American Catastrophe, which 
several years before had been generally 
hailed as “the Great American Novel.” 
Professor Cleverquill was of the opinion 
that John Scribblerus was a better styl- 
ist than Mr. Drear. His contrast of the 
protagonists of the two novels was in his 
most brilliant vein: “Both Mr. Drear 
and Mr. Scribblerus are frank in the 
portrayal of the sex-life of their respec- 
tive heroes, but Mr. Scribblerus does not 
sufficiently appreciate the spiritual im- 
plications of sex, its ecstasies, and its 
bedevillings. He treats it with a sly 
humor that is traditional and the mark 
of an incomplete emancipation from 
puritanism. Such treatment is likely to 
seem pointless, irrelevant, and slightly 
morbid to the modern reader whose 


comprehension of and sympathy with 
sexual dilemmas have been widened and 
deepened by the revelations of psycho- 
analysis.” The main fault to be found 
with John Scribblerus as a novelist was, 
indeed, his neglect of modern psychol- 
ogy, ‘‘not only in so far as it enlarges the 
novelist’s grasp of life, but also in so far 
as it contributes to his technical presen- 
tation. Mr. Scribblerus’ realism is rem- 
iniscent of the 18th Century novel. 
Nowhere in his goo pages does he ex- 
periment with ‘stream of cons-iousness’ 
devices, as does the unpredictable Wil- 
liam Shockner in his recent The Cretin’s 
Cornucopia and Obscurity in September. 
Nor does he anywhere suggest the Be- 
havioristic methodology of Ernest Hum- 
away’s Two Suns Have Risen and So 
Long to Shrapnel. Mr. Scribblerus’ tech- 
nique is not without interest, to be sure, 
but, one might venture to say—if the 
epithet is not too violent for so urbane 
a writer—atavistic.”’ 

After reading this review, John Scrib- 
blerus understood why his novel had not 
been chosen as a “book of the month.” 
He was grateful to Professor Cleverquill 
for considering him worthy of compari- 
son with Thesaurus Drear, Ernest Hum- 
away, and William Shockner, but he did 
not relish the epithet “atavistic.” He 
was most anxious to have his novel re- 
viewed by Henry Gottverdammken, the 
somewhat passé but still bellicose editor 
of The Hermes. Whether Mr Gottver- 
dammken praised or damned a book did 
not affect its sales adversely, because 
those who considered him passé iegarded 
as certainly worth while practically 
every book he damned and those who 
yet throbbed to his bellicosity read only 
what he praised. Mr. Gottverdammken, 
one might rest assured, would either 
damn or praise, for he was a self-made 
journalist and did not believe in modera- 
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tion. John Scribblerus still cherished a 
sneaking admiration for Mr. Gottver- 
dammken’s picturesque vocabulary. 

In the book-review section of The 
Hermes three issues later, Mr. Gottver- 
dammken took the measure of John 
Scribblerus. “A hefty novel of goo 
pages!” the review began. “I have, 
after diligent prayer and soul-searching, 
plowed to the end and have come up 
flabbergasted. This Scribblerus has con- 
cocted an extraordinary amalgam of 
Howellsian realism, Rabelaisian wag- 
gery, and windy metaphysics. I forth- 
with commend his tome to the moribund 
Gelehrien of the seminaries, the Com- 
stocks of the Witchville Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and the brum- 
magem disciples of the New Thought. 
More, the hirsute sophomores of the 
transition school should read and ponder 
it. It will give them all an Aristotelian 
catharsis and bring them sliding down 
their poles like firemen roused from gin 
slumbers in answer to a false alarm.” 
The next several paragraphs of Mr. 
Gottverdammken’s review were devoted 
to an uproarious synopsis of the plot, 
and he closed with this characteristic 
peroration: “In brief, a lugubriously 
whimsical gargantuan monstrosity, by 
the Contes Drélatiques out of William 
De Morgan, with Prof. Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, the Hon. Rev. Henry van 
Dyke, and the ghost of Mary Baker 
Eddy as midwives! A welter of balder- 
dash and sublimity that will give pause 
to the judicious, flutter the pollyannas 
and senescent spinsters, male and female, 
of the Sunday press, and scandalize the 
chandala from the remote fastnesses of 
the flannel nightgown belt to the boozing 
dens and bordellos of Manhattan! Its 
main trouble is that it is far too long. Its 
flyblown metaphysical divagations and 
much of its old maid’s realism should be 


heaved overboard. Its main virtue lies 
in the Puckish waggery of its treatment 
of sex. More, it has a mellifluous and 
arresting style. Scribblerus has at least 
not been hornswoggled by the Freudians 
or the pedants. Compared to Horvendile 
as a thinker, he is like a pimple beside 
the Matterhorn, but like the great mage 
of Dumbarton he can construct sen- 
tences as superb in their music as the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, as love- 
ly in their stride as Ziegfeld gazelles, and 
knows how to splash in a parrot-green 
adverb or a tomato-red noun, and how 
to coin an adjective as luscious and vo- 
luptuous as a plumcot.” 

So flabbergasting both to the Gottver- 
dammkenoids and the Gottverdamm- 
kenphobes was this praising with half- 
damns and damning with half-praise 
that Scribblerus’ masterpiece soon began 
to appear in remainder sales and even 
there gathered dust. Critics who made 
money by writing articles on the unread 
worthies of fied publishing seasons were 
distracted from this form of industry by 
the now expanding market for articles 
in eulogy or derogation of a seemingly 
dead orthodoxy which had been revived 
as a heresy. Thinking that he would per- 
haps learn something beneficial to his art 
from this controversy, which raged for 
month after month with unabating fury, 
John Scribblerus read the writings of the 
Phewmigists and their opponents, but he 
was unable to understand precisely what 
Phewmigism was, since there were ap- 
parently as many Phewmigisms as Ro- 
manticisms, Pragmatisms, and metabo- 
lisms. Among the Phewmigists, John 
Scribblerus most admired Professor Less 
for his style, his erudition, and his aes- 
thetic sensibility and regretted that the 
last had been so rarefied by his Phewmig- 
ism. As for Professor Gantry, John 
Scribblerus ascribed his exasperating 
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excess of vitriol to the fact that his sur- 
name was the same as that of a notori- 
ous character in a popular satirical novel, 
and thus, through no fault of his own, he 
was an easy target for cheap ridicule. 

Prominent among the Anti-phew- 
migists was F. Fusius Neopate, who 
understood all the latest sociological and 
psychological theories, had invented a 
great many novel terms to use in his 
articles, was always discussing the adap- 
tation of the artist to the machine age 
and the function of art as Phewmigisa- 
tion of the Dynamo, and believed that 
literature should not communicate ideas 
but only sounds from “the Unconscious 
of the coming age,” as he phrased it. In 
a critique contributed to one of the more 
advanced literary journals, Mr. Neopate 
took occasion to refer to John Scrib- 
blerus’ novel as follows: ““The ampersand 
chaos of a transitional age requires a 
profounder synthesis and validation of 
values, a more rigorous and inspired 
questing for a coherent and expressive 
fictional symbology, than is offered by 
either the archaic religiosity of Phew- 
migism or the decadent Agrarian nos- 
talgia for the 18th Century neopseudo- 
classic compromise manifest in the arri- 
viste, John Scribblerus.” 

Confounded by these remarks of F. 
Fusius Neopate, John Scribblerus hoped 
that some of the teachers of English at 
the universities who were neither popu- 
lar lecturers nor Phewmigists might read 
his novel and acclaim its merits, but he 
was again disappointed. Apparently 
most of them were preoccupied in the 
fashion of Dr. Gradgrind Steeplechase, 
for whom John Scribblerus had cherished 
profound admiration ever since they had 
exchanged stories at an exclusive cock- 
tail party and to whom he forwarded an 
autographed complimentary copy of his 
novel. Dr. Steeplechase did not have 
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time to write John Scribblerus a letter, 
but sent him an autographed reprint of 
an article entitled “The Spenserian 
Imitations of Moses Mendez.” John 
Scribblerus enjoyed the content of this 
article very much, because he had never 
before heard of Moses Mendez, because 
Dr. Steeplechase called Mendez both a 
neo- and a pseudo-classicist, and be- 
cause the quotations from Mendez’ 
poem, The Squire of Dames, were delight- 
fully risqué. As a layman in literary his- 
tory, however, John Scribblerus could 
scarcely be blamed for finding Dr. 
Steeplechase’s prose style a bit taxing 
to follow in its polysyllabic strenuosity. 
Nor could he be expected to derive much 
profit from the abundant, sometimes 
cryptic footnotes, which, with a novel- 
ist’s flair for picture-thinking, he en- 
visaged as the droppings from either the 
hawk’s swoop of Dr. Steeplechase’s 
detective mind or the sparrow’s range of 
his learning. 

Not many weeks passed before John 
Scribblerus’ publisher sent him a check 
for a trivial sum together with a note 
regretting that the novel was selling so 
badly. He added, by way of encourage- 
ment, that there was still a chance of its 
success, should it fall under censorship, 
like Horvendile’s famous Jargon, and 
that, with this eventuality in mind, the 
firm had contrived to have a copy put 
into the hands of the Rev. Slysnoot 
Grundysummons, president of the 
Witchville Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. Whereupon John Scribblerus 
re-read those passages in which he had 
dealt with the love-life of his hero, an 
uninhibited small-town boy. There 
seemed no cause for despair. 

Ten days later John Scribblerus read 
in a newspaper that the Witchville So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, then 
the only organization of its kind in the 
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United States to be taken seriously, had 
been officially dissolved by its vice- 
president, the Hon. Skulker Knabb, 
pending the outcome of a suit brought 
against the Rev. Grundysummons by 
his secretary for breach of promise. 

During the subsequent months, John 
Scribblerus’ wife and friends noted a 
peculiar change in him. Whenever litera- 
ture or criticism—his favorite topics of 
conversation in the days before his 
“auspiciously begun career as novelist” 
—were even so much as mentioned in his 
presence, he stared glassily, shook his 
head ominously, and muttered to him- 
self as if he were seeking to express 
Neopate’s “Unconscious of the coming 
age.” When his wife was almost con- 
vinced that she could persuade him to 
consult a psychiatrist, he received a thin 
letter from a clipping bureau and the 
next morning could not be found. In due 
time his body was recovered from the 
Hudson River. 


II 


Imogene Scribblerus mourned for an 
appropriate interval and then married 
Iscariot Dextrose, a promising young 
critic who had published ten book re- 
views and was at work upon an eleventh. 
Inspired by her enthusiasm for her first 
husband’s genius, he began a biography 
of John Scribblerus. This biography, of 
course, contained an extended apprecia- 
tion of the forgotten masterpiece and a 
blast against its inexcusable neglect. 

When the Dextroses attempted to get 
the biography published, however, they 
had no success. John Scribblerus’ pub- 
lisher, who might conceivably have been 
interested, had gone out of business 
during the Depression. In response to 
the latest movement in American let- 
ters, those publishing firms which had 
survived had reorganized their staffs to 
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include editors and readers with social 
consciousness and proletarian poise. First 
by one and then by another and another 
publisher, the biography was rejected. 
The letters of rejection accumulated by 
the author and his distraught wife 
differed considerably in tone and com- 
ment, but they all one melancholy bur- 
den bore. That from Banshee, Dodder 
& Company, whose editor was Algernon 
I. Fashionfellow, read as follows: ‘‘Al- 
though we have found much to interest 
us in your manuscript, John Scribblerus: 
A Biography, we are forced to reject it. 
Judging by references in recent criticism 
to the late Scribblerus’ ‘escapism’ and 
‘confusion,’ we do not feel that there is 
sufficient reader interest in his work to 
make the publication of such a biogra- 
phy as you have written a profitable 
venture at this time. If you will exten- 
sively revise the manuscript to make 
clear why and how Scribblerus’ career 
epitomized the decadence of bourgeois 
capitalism in America, we will be only 
too glad to reconsider.” Putting the 
manuscript aside until a more auspicious 
moment, Mr. Dextrose, who had long 
since lost his job as a book reviewer, 
turned for his livelihood to farming. 

It was a number of years before the 
auspicious moment arrived. Courses in 
modern fiction became more frequent in 
the universities, and eventually, in a few 
of these, Scribblerus’ novel was at least 
briefly touched upon by the lecturer, 
sometimes as one of the best modern 
imitations of Tom Jones, again as an 
illustration of the “escapism” of the 
1920’s, and still again as a precursor of 
the kind of regionalism approved by the 
Stars-and-Bars Movement in southern 
criticism. But since the novel was too 
long to be “assigned reading” in such 
courses, there was as yet no Scribblerus 
boom. 
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Presently, American literature, which 
for so many scholarly generations had 
been, in the words of one of its wittiest 
defenders, “the Little Orphan Annie of 
the curriculum,” grew by such leaps and 
bounds to academic adulthood that Dr. 
Gradgrind Steeplechase, now an assist- 
ant professor, abandoned further re- 
search in the Spenserian tradition, began 
to review American novels for the 
Wednesday Survey of Letters, and taught 
a popular undergraduate course en- 
titled “English 104: From Emerson to 
Scribblerus.” The terminus ad quem of 
this course need not be wondered at in 
view of the re-evaluation of Scribblerus 
by Van Dyke Meadows, in his phenome- 
nal best-seller, The Knickerbocker Deli- 
quescence, which surpassed in circulation 
even Dr. Allen Southby’s The Transcend- 
ent Curve. Mr. Meadows, after tracing 
the growth of cosmopolitan rootlessness 
in the works and lives of the writers of 
New York State, singled out John 
Scribblerus as “‘a providential mutant in 
the Spenglerian culture-cycle.” “Har- 
binger of better times to come, symbol 
of the jubilant hardihood of the pre- 
urban countryside,” continued Mr. 
Meadows, “he found, like his wholly un- 
deracinated hero, a supreme happiness 
in milking his fragrant dew-silkly kine in 
the soft radiance of the falling twilight.” 
Other professors included Scribblerus 
in their American literature courses be- 
cause of the analysis of his novel that 
appeared in a Ph.D. dissertation so bril- 
liant that, with only slight revisions, it 
was published as a full-fledged contribu- 
tion to scholarship soon after its author 
had received his degree. Amnti-mammon- 
ism in the Literature of New York State 
pointed out that censure of the acquisi- 
tive spirit had its origins in remote an- 
tiquity, had developed through the cen- 
turies, drawing other concepts to it “by 
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its dialectical affinity,” and had played 
an important role as “a unit-attitude in 
the evolution of the New York Mind 
‘since the rousing times of Peter Stuyve- 
sant.” The author had found extensive 
traces of an absolutely genuine and deep- 
,ly heartfelt Anti-mammonism in the 
mind of John Scribblerus alone among 
‘recent New York writers, not realizing 
what faith and hope Scribblerus had once 
misplaced in Henry Gottverdammken 
and the Rev. Grundysummons. 

As the international crisis deepened, 
the Stars-and-Stripes Movement in lit- 
erary criticism swallowed up what re- 
mained of the Phewmigist Movement, 
the Highheels-and-Crucifix Movement, 
the Hammer-and-Sickle Movement, and 
the Stars-and-Bars Movement. The 
Scribblerus boom now reached its height. 
His biography was issued in a handsome 
volume and his novel was reprinted with 
an elaborate introduction by Van Dyke 
Meadows distinguished for its urbane 
but deadly thrusts at “the unconscion- 
ables.” This phrase, which was in every 
intellectual’s mouth, had been coined 
earlier by another artist-critic in a high 
dudgeon of penitent responsibility. As 
the international crisis unfolded more 
and more astonishing bouleversements, 
it became difficult to determine whether 
“the conscionables” or “the uncon- 
scionables” had been the more uncon- 
scionably confused. 

To the first issue of the Literary Second 
Front, the brilliant young author of On 
Native Sands, making use of a device 
originated by the new editor of the 
Wednesday Survey of Letters, contributed 
a laudatory essay on John Scribblerus 
from the point of view of a critic writing 
in the year 4000. After a bit of fun at the 
expense of the author of Degenerating 
America, who had classified Scribblerus 
among the “intelligentsia” in the same 
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section that dealt with Edgar Saltus and 
George Lyman Kittredge, the essay in 
question closed with this sentence: “To 
us inhabitants of the United States of the 
World in the two thousandth and fiftieth 
odd year of its establishment by the 
Treaty of Washington, D.C., it seems 
incredible that the arbiters of literary 
taste in the now long defunct United 


States of America during that remote, 
quaint, confused, and somewhat deca- 
dent period between the two world wars 
did not realize that John Scribblerus’ 
unpretentious restatement of the funda- 
mentals of an old-fashioned Democratic 
Spirit was one of the strongest links 
in the supply line of the battle of 
ideas.” 


ORDER IN SENTENCES 


MARGARET M. BRYANT" 


Sentence order is one of the chief syn- 
tactical devices of modern English, but 
it is usually slighted by grammarians. It 
has taken the place of ablaut, umlaut, 
and inflections generally. With function- 
al shift it must stand as a key to the un- 
derstanding of the structure of the lan- 
guage we speak. 

Is there such a thing as a natural order 
of ideas and hence a natural order of 
words? Kellner says that if we put into 
natural order such a sentence as “May 
I trouble you for the butter?” it would 
probably read “The butter—trouble 
you—may I?’” and it is quite true that 
in imperative constructions such as 
“Open the window”’ the first thing usual- 
ly thought of is probably the direct ob- 
ject, window in this case. But, on the 
other hand, it is easy to imagine some 
irascible individual who having per- 
ceived that the window needed opening 
and having looked around for someone 
to do it, shouts in a perfectly natural 
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order. “Hey! You! You there! Open that 
window!” 

If a natural order of expression were 
followed, the same communication might 
have as many different orders as it con- 
tained individual ideas, since any one of 
these ideas might naturally come first in 
the mind of some speaker. Such a simple 
sentence as “Joe began the fight” might 
be seen in the speaker’s mind with Joe, 
the fight, or the beginning as of greatest 
importance and therefore to be uttered 
first. To avoid this grammatical anarchy 
(which to a certain degree did prevail in 
Latin and other highly inflected lan- 
guages), English adopted or rather devel- 
oped a system of standardized sentence 
order. The advantage is that communica- 
tions are more readily comprehended be- 
cause the hearer knows beforehand what 
to expect. Standardized sentence order, 
in short, may be regarded as a concession 
made by the speaker to the hearer. 

But English sentence order is far from 
being completely standardized. It is kept 
flexible by numerous devices, the chief of 
which is functional shift. Such a sentence 
as Jespersen’s “He moved astonishingly 
fast,” for example, can be transposed 
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into a dozen synonymous forms by the 
use of such transpositional words as 
movements, astonishment, speed, his, etc. 
It is quite possible, within the stand- 
ardized patterns of English sentence or- 
der, to include all the divergence which 
the speaker may desire. Standardization 
simply means that, whatever word is 
chosen for the first one, it will be the sub- 
ject, the next the verb, etc. There is no 
standardization in the choice of an initial 
idea in the mind of the speaker. 

The numerous order patterns of Eng- 
lish speech fall into two divisions: those 
concerned with the sentence as a whole 
and those concerned with the individual 
parts within the sentence. The single 
basic pattern of English speech and writ- 
ing, from which stem all variant pat- 
terns, is subject-verb-complement. This 
is the standard, or norm, for the ordinary 
simple declarative sentence, and it will 
fit perhaps three-quarters of all sen- 
tences in English. 

The subject-verb-complement sen- 
tence order is of long standing in English. 
In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, written 
from about 891 to 1154, this order is used 
almost always, the chief exceptions being 
sentences opening with hér (“here’’) or 
pa (“then”), which adverbs induce a 
shifted order of verb-subject (ba ond- 
swarede hé, “Then answered he’’). Other 
inversions due to the negative, the com- 
pound construction, and other causes 
were frequent in Old English, but there 
is not space to present them in detail 
here. 

Today there are four types of sentence 
which most often contain inversion in 
the main clause. These are (1) expletive 
constructions with i and there; (2) sen- 
tences beginning with a prepositional 
phrase or an adverb, such as never; (3) 
sentences containing direct quotations 
with said he, she answered, or the like; 
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and (4) miscellaneous inversions mainly 
for poetic effect. Examples are: 

. There was once a man with three sons. 

. Never have I understood that. 


I 
2 

3. “Go at once,” she sobbed. 

4. “Dull would he be of soul who could pass 


Occasionally, the complement is fronted 
for emphasis: “That promise he always 
kept.” 

Order in the imperative sentence is 
much the same as in the declarative ex- 
cept that, the subject you being under- 
stood, there are only verb and comple- 
ment (if any) besides the possible voca- 
tive, which may be placed at various 
points in the sentence and is most fre- 
quently found at the beginning or the 
end. Now and then the subject you is 
expressed. Examples are: “Speak.” 
“Speak your piece.” “John, you speak 
your piece next, please.” ‘You speak 
next, John, please.” The subject and 
vocative are likely to be stressed if they 
appear. Any sentence may be imperative 
in idea while not conforming to the im- 
perative pattern (“You will please do 
this.” “Will you please do this?”). 

Two words, what and how, are typical- 
ly used in exclamations at the beginning 
of the sentence. They are followed by the 
complement, then the subject, and then 
the verb. “How clever he is!”’ is an exam- 
ple, as is also “What good pies she 
bakes!’ But, besides exclamations with 
what or how, there are many which use 
some other order and show themselves 
exclamatory by the intonation in oral 
English and the punctuation (exclama- 
tion mark) in written English. 

The order in questions is determined 
by the nature of the question. If an in- 
terrogative word (what, who, etc.) is used 
as a subject or as an adjective modifying 
the subject (or how in connection with a 
subject), the normal subject-verb-com- 
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plement order is used (‘What hap- 
pened?” “Which boy climbed the fence?” 
“How many books are in the library?’’). 
If the interrogative word occurs as a 
complement or a complement modifier, 
the verb is front-shifted. This means 
that the first auxiliary is placed before 
the subject. If there is no auxiliary, do is 
supplied (“What did he want?” “How 
many books has he read?”’). 

The verbs fo be and, to some extent, 
lo have form an exception to the rule of 
front-shifting of the verb in questions. 
One says “What is his name?” and “Who 
is his father?” rather than ‘‘Who does 
his father be?’”’ One may also say “What 
has he?” and “How much money had 
Ida?” although there is also a cur- 
rent tendency toward “What does he 
have?” and “How much money did Ida 
have?” 

When questions are asked without the 
use of an interrogative word, or with the 
adverbs where, when, why, etc., the verb 
is front-shifted as just explained: “Is the 
news on yet?” “Does Vera have the 
answer?” “Where shall we find it?” 
Notice that the verb itself is not shifted 
in these sentences but only the auxiliary. 
This is a modern order device, for as 
recently as three centuries ago the front- 
shifting did apply to the whole verb. 

In Old English the inverted subject- 
verb order, even the inversion of the 
complement, was much more common 
than it is today. In addition to inverted 
order being caused by the placing of 
some modifier of the predicate before the 
predicate, as mentioned above in the 
sixth paragraph, inversion was employed 
in interrogative sentences (Lufast pia 
mé? “Lovest thou me?”’), in imperative 
sentences (Cume pin rice, “Thy kingdom 
come’’), and in negative sentences (Ne 
métle hé @r nan gebiin land, syddan hé 
fram his dgnum hame for,> “Nor did he 
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before find any cultivated land after he 
went from his own home”). One will 
notice here that the verb méite is placed 
before the subject 4é. As mentioned be- 
fore, in Modern English the adverb 
never may cause inversion: “Never have 
I seen such a thing.” It is not practicable 
to list all the sources of inversion in Old 
and Modern English; they apply, how- 
ever, to a very small proportion of sen- 
tences and do not affect appreciably the 
regular pattern of declarative sentence 
order. 

To turn now to the order of sentence 
parts, in books of rhetoric the advice is 
sometimes given to place last in a sen- 
tence or paragraph the emphatic ele- 
ments, those which the speaker desires 
to have linger in the mind of the hearer. 
But in the natural mental arrangement 
of sentence parts which precedes speech, 
the emphatic element is much more like- 
ly to be placed at the first of the sen- 
tence; thus “On the piano lay the score” 
emphasizes piano rather than score, al- 
though any altered placing of a sentence 
element does tend to call attention to 
that element. As a general tendency, 
emphasis within the sentence favors the 
initial position. 

Another general rule, this one having 
to do with modifiers, is that light sen- 
tence elemeni. tend to come earlier than 
heavy ones, light being defined as both 
shorter and less stressed. The words “the 
green leaves on the trees, which glistened 
in the rain,” show the light modifiers the 
and green first, then the phrase “on the 
trees,” and, finally, the which-clause. 
This tendency has led to the rhetoricians’ 
advice to place the longer members last 
in a series, avoiding, for example, such a 
sentence as “She went to the store to buy 


3 Quoted from “Voyages of Ohthere and Wulf- 
stan,” in Anderson and Williams’ Old English Hand- 
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milk for the child’s supper, a bone for the 
dog, and bread.” 

For the parts of a sentence there are 
not one but several well-defined standard 
orders which apply to modifiers and 
other of the smaller units. All these rules 
are open to exceptions, but they are ob- 
served in the great majority of cases. 
The first applies to the noun with its 
modifiers and is illustrated in the first 
example in the preceding paragraph; it 
calls for the order word modifier, with a 
comma between the last two if both are 
used. 

Exceptions to the modifier-noun order 
just given are of two sorts. First, certain 
adjectives either regularly or occasional- 
ly follow instead of precede their govern- 
ing word, and there are stock and poetic 
phrases where the same things occur; 
examples are “good men and true,” “the 
church militant,” “something red,” “‘sol- 
diers three,” “anything new.” Second, it 
sometimes happens that a phrase adjec- 
tive, especially the passive infinitive, is 
placed before instead of after the noun: 
“a never-to-be-forgotten event”; “the 
to-me-extraordinary name of Mealy 
Potatoes” (Dickens, David Copperfield) ; 
“the anything-but-ornamental gar- 
ments” (ibid.). Carlyle has been accused 
of making a habit of this shifting of the 
phrase modifier in his writings. The ad- 
jective is somewhat more stable in posi- 
tion than the adverb, partly because it 
modifies only one part of speech, pro- 
nouns almost never taking attributive 
modifiers. With a verb, most adverbs 
follow (“ran fast’’; “will leave Friday’’); 
some very common ones, including the 
negatives, come between the parts of a 
verb phrase (“will not leave,” “was 


never tempted’’). But, if there is a com- 
plement, most adverbs follow that (“put 
it there,” “leave town Friday’). And 
many adverbs have several possible 
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placings in a sentence, including the 
opening position: “(Friday) he will leave 
(Friday) for Buffalo (Friday).” 

Among adverbs themselves there is an 
interesting tendency which may be ex- 
pressed as “‘where-when-how-why.” It is 
exemplified in the sentence ‘He came to 
New York last Friday by bus to see his 
sister.” This is the regular order, fol- 
lowed unconsciously by the speaker, in a 
group of adverbs, and it prevails general- 
ly whether or not all the questions are 
answered: ‘They left for Vermont last 
week” (or, “last week for Vermont”). 
“They will return Saturday by train” 
(or, “by train Saturday”). “He plans to 
get there so as to be in time for the open- 
ing session.” As the examples show, 
“where” and “when” are sometimes 
transposed. 

In a prepositional phrase the almost 
invariable order is preposition plus ob- 
ject; exceptions may be found in sen- 
tences in which the preposition and its 
object are separated, as in “The book 
which I worked on was a dictionary.” 
This object, as a noun, comes under the 
modifier-order given above, so that one 
would say “to the old tumbled-down 
farmhouse on the hilly where he had 
spent his boyhood.” As a unit the prepo- 
sitional phrase conforms to the order 
rules for adjective or adverb, depending 
on its function. 

This is one of the best standardized 
orders in all English gramniar. The prep- 
ositionless indirect object goes between 
verb and direct object: “He tossed the 
child a ball.” The indirect object with to 
or for follows the direct object: “He 
tossed a ball to the child.”’ Unless an ad- 
verb intervenes (“He tossed a ball: care- 
lessly to the child”)—and this makes a 
slightly clumsy effect—the indirect-ob- 
ject order has scarcely an exception in 
English grammar. 
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The order of the co-ordinating con- 
junction is simplicity itself; it fits be- 
tween the things connected; the only 
difficulty is in case there is a correlative. 
Correlatives like both and either do get 
misplaced and lead to error in such sen- 
tences as “He either went to Maine or 
to Vermont,” which should read “He 
went either to Maine or to Vermont.”’ 
As for the subordinating conjunction, 
it comes as close as possible to the open- 
ing of the clause it introduces and is 
ordinarily the first word in its clause; 
but this requires one reservation. When 
a relative pronoun or other subordinat- 
ing conjunction is the object of a prepo- 
sition (“the dish in which I had put the 
fruit”), the preposition precedes it. 

Next to be considered is word order 
within clauses, which in general is the 
normal one of subject-verb-complement. 
The only exception occurs when the 
complement word, or its modifier, is also 
the connective introducing the clause. 
Then the connective function overcomes 
that of complement or modifier, and the 
unit, complement and all, is shifted to 
the opening of the clause. The first two 
sentences of this paragraph contain ex- 
amples of the Aormal clause order; the 
shifted order occurs in “the book which 
they lent me” and in “the book whose 
name I don’t know” (or, “the name of 
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which I don’t know”’). This last of which 
construction is exceedingly clumsy, al- 
though it is preferred to the construction 
with whose by those grammarians who 
hold that whose cannot properly fit with 
inanimate objects. 

The Old English sentence quoted 
earlier in this article, beginning Ne métle 
hé...., illustrates the end-shifted verb 
order which was common in Old English 
dependent clauses; that is, the placing 
of the verb at the end of the clause, as in 
Modern German. Notice that the literal 
translation of the dependent clause is 
“after he from his own home went”’; that 
is, the verb for (“went’’) is placed at the 
end of the clause. This order, which 
seems unnatural, has been abandoned by 
speakers of Modern English. 

No one is more sensible than the au- 
thor of the inadequacy of the foregoing 
sketch of English word order. The sub- 
ject needs to be studied historically and 
in current speech and writing. Many 
small exceptions and shades of meaning 
should be accounted for; the single word 
not deserves a study in itself, as does the 
shifted order often substituted for the 
subordinating conjunction, e.g., “had I 
but known..... ” The study of English 
word order will be a rewarding one and 
should not be neglected by students of 
grammar. 


i 


So much has been written on the sub- 
ject of the phenomenal growth of instruc- 
tion in Spanish and Portuguese on the 
university level in the United States that 
we have almost lost sight of the comple- 
mentary development of English studies 
in the universities of Latin America. 

Consideration of this question should 
be prefaced with a few general observa- 
tions on the inherent differences existing 
between university instruction, curricu- 
lums, aims, and levels in the Americas. 
The emphasis in the other Americas is 
definitely on professional preparation in 
law, medicine, dentistry, engineering, 
pharmacy, etc., to such an extent that in 
many cases the humanities, including 
foreign languages and literatures, have 
been the Cinderellas of the university 
systems. 

In most cases in Latin America it is 
assumed that the broad, general knowl- 
edge of world civilization which we gen- 
erally associate with the work of the 
liberal arts college in the United States 
is accomplished on the secondary level 
in the Latin-American colegio, instituto, 
liceo, gimnasio, or escuela preparatoria. It 
is in the secondary school that the Latin- 
American student follows a rigid curricu- 
lum without electives obliging him to 
study Latin and from two up to twelve 
years of a modern foreign language. 

For many years French was the favor- 
ite foreign language in Latin America’s 
secondary schools, as it was in the United 
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States. The temporary eclipse of the po- 
litical power of France has not caused 
the study of French to lose much popu- 
larity, however, and the language of 
Moliére still holds its own in the second- 
ary schools and universities of the other 
American republics. Nevertheless, the 
most remarkable language trend in the 
other American republics is toward es- 
tablishing English on a basis of equality 
with other languages for the first time. 

The universities of Latin America are 
generally state institutions with varying 
degrees of autonomy and are open to all 
citizens of the republic who possess the 
necessary academic qualifications for en- 
rolment in one of the professional facul- 
tades or escuelas, with the hope of com- 
pleting the fixed curriculum for the 
requisite professional degree. It is ob- 
viously assumed in many cases that the 
first-year student already possesses a 
command of English, French, or German 
sufficient to enable him to read materials 
in those languages for the preparation of 
regular course work in medicine, law, 
pharmacy, or engineering. In many cases 
the university authorities seem to recog- 
nize that the secondary-school training 
is not adequate, and they now require 
some further study of a modern foreign 
language on the university level of stu- 
dents who are not enrolled in the hu- 
manities. 

In almost every university in which 
there is a strong Faculty of Humanities 
or Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, 
instruction in English is available, if not 
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required, and in a few cases there is some 
attempt to offer work in English litera- 
ture. 

A cursory examination of the recently 
available courses of study of the most 
prominent centers of higher learning in 
the other Americas reveals the following 
situation. 


ARGENTINA 


In Argentina some English courses 
are available in the six promineat uni- 
versities of Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, La 
Plata, Litoral, Tucuman, and Cuyo. The 
University of Buenos Aires makes Eng- 
lish available in its Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters and in its Philology Insti- 
tute. The Instituto del Profesorado de 
Lenguas Vivas in Buenos Aires provides 
intensive t*aining in modern language in- 
dependently of the University of Buenos 
Aires. The University of Cérdoba has 
an Institute of Modern Languages in 
which English, French, German, and 
Italian receive principal consideration. 
At the University of La Platathe Faculty 
of Humanities and Educational Sciences 
offers an English major for secondary- 
school teachers. The Social Institute of 
the University of the Litoral offers 
courses in English for adults through its 
“popular” universities of Rosario and 
Santa Fé. The Litoral also assumes a 
reading knowledge of English for most of 
its doctorates in social sciences and the 
humanities. 

The Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
of the University of Tucum4n offers 
diplomas for teachers of modern lan- 
guages (French, English, German, or 
Italian) and is unique in that it provides 
a fourth-year course in United States 
history and literature for English majors. 
The Faculty of Engineering in the same 
university requires a reading knowledge 
of English or German for graduation. 
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The Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
of the University of Cuyo has a School of 
Modern Languages in which attention is 
paid to English grammar, phonetics, and 
United States civilization and literature. 
The university’s School of Agronomy 
and School of Engineering both require 
some study of English of their students. 
This university has recently opened an 
Institute of North American Studies, 
unique in Latin America. 


BOLIVIA 


In Bolivia, English is required of the 
engineering and polytechnical students 
at the Technical University of Cruro. 
The same is true of the Autonomous Uni- 
versity of San Agustin’s students of min- 
ing and petroleum engineering. The Uni- 
versity of San Francisco Xavier operates 
a language academy in which English is 
available, and at the University of San 
Andrés students in the institutes of 
biological sciences, exact sciences, and 
social sciences may offer English in ful- 
filment of language requirements. 


BRAZIL 


In the great Portuguese-speaking re- 
public of Brazil three of the major 
centers of higher learning offer some in- 
struction in Englisa. At the University of 
Brazil in Rio de Janeiro, the National 
Faculty of Philosophy offers a major 
in Germanic languages which includes 
courses in English and American litera- 
tures as well as basic courses in grammar. 
The University of Sao Paulo’s associated 
Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica has 
a department of living languages offering 
two years of English or German. The 
University of Porto Alegre in the state 
of Rio Grande do Sul offers English, 
French, and German in its Faculty of 
Education, Sciences, and Literature. 
Under a presidential decree designed to 
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go into effect during the school year 1943, 
the teaching of the English language in 
Brazil has been divided into two courses, 
namely, English language and literature 
and North American literature, with the 
creation of a chair of North American 
literature. 


CHILE 


At the University of Chile (Santiago), 
English may be offered as the foreign 
language required for the university’s 
Bachelor’s degree. In this institution’s 
Superior Institute of the Humanities, 
French, English, Italian, and German 
are offered. In its department of Ger- 
manic philology there are courses pro- 
vided in English grammar, composition, 
conversation, linguistics, and classical 
and modern literature. 

The University of Concepcién in 
southern Chile also has a Superior Insti- 
tute of Humanities in which French, 
English, Italian, and German are taught 
in the same manner as at the national 
university. 

The Catholic University of Chile 
(Santiago) requires English of its stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Physical Science 
and Mathematics and the Faculty of 
Commerce and Economic Sciences. In 
the latter faculty the required English 
course of study is four years. In this same 
university the Polytechnical Industrial 
Institute requires English in the se- 
quence of courses for a major in English. 


COLOMBIA 


The National University of Colombia 
requires two years of English or French 
in the School of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Extension of the Faculty of Law. 
The Faculty of Engineering requires one 
or two years of technical English. The 
faculties of dentistry and architecture re- 
quire one year of English, while students 


in the Faculty of Agronomy must have 
only one semester of technical English. 

At the University of Cauca (Popay4n), 
the Faculty of Engineering requires a 
year of English and a year of French in 
the preparatory courses, while the Facul- 
ty of Law obliges its prelegal students to 
choose a year of English, French, or 
Latin. 

The University of Narifio requires two 
years of technical English of its students 
in the Faculty of Engineering. The Uni- 
versidad Catélica Bolivariana expects 
the students in its Faculty of Chemistry 
to take a year of technical English. 
Medical students at the University of 
Cartagena must have one year of Eng- 
lish in the Faculty of Medicine. 


COSTA RICA 


The University of Costa Rica (San 
José) requires two years of English in the 
School of Agriculture and the School of 
Dental Surgery while the School of Sci- 
ence requires only one year of English 
instruction. 


CUBA 


The University of Havana offers only 
a survey of English and German litera- 
ture given in Spanish in the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters, but requires 
technical English of students in the 
Faculty of Sugar and Agronomical En- 
gineering. Havana also requires two 
years of both English and French of stu- 
dents in the School of Social Sciences 
and Diplomatic and Consular Law. Eng- 
lish is also offered as an elective in the 
School of Commercial Sciences at this 
university. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The University of Santo Domingo 
offers two years of English grammar, one 
year of English literature, and parallel 
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courses in French and Italian in the de- 
partment of modern languages of the 
Faculty of Philosophy. 


ECUADOR 


An English elective is offered in the 
Engineering School of the Central Uni- 
versity (Quito), and courses in English 
language and literature are provided in 
the Superior Institute of Pedagogy and 
Letters, which is a center of higher learn- 
ing independent of the National Univer- 
sity. 

HONDURAS 

Two years of English are required of 
students in the Faculty of Physical Sci- 
ence and Mathematics at the Central 
University of Honduras (Tegucigalpa). 


MEXICO 


In Mexico the English offerings in 
centers of higher learning are more ex- 
tensive than elsewhere for obvious rea- 
sons. The national university’s Faculty 
of Philosophy and Letters provides some 
courses in English. The School of Com- 
merce requires four years of English and 
one or two years of French for the diplo- 
ma of public accountant and auditor, and 
four years of English for the diploma of 
commercial accountant. The Faculty of 
Sciences expects its candidates for de- 
grees in mathematics, physics, biology, 
chemistry, astronomy, astrophysics, ge- 
ology, and geophysics to pass two com- 
prehensive language examinations—one 
in English and one in French, German, 
or Italian. 

The Worker’s University (Univer- 
sidad Obrera) requires a year of English 
and one of French in the School of Mu- 
nicipal Engineering and offers some in- 
struction in English, German, Russian, 
and French in its School of Languages. 
The School of Anthropology requires two 
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years each of French, English, and Ger- 
man, and one semester of linguistics. 

The preparatory divisions of the Uni- 
versity of San Luis Potosi require two 
years of English or French in the phys- 
ico-chemical and physico-mathematical 
sciences. The School of Commerce in this 
university requires four years of English 
and two years of French. 

The University of Guadalajara re- 
quires two or three years of English in 
its School of Commerce and one or two 
years of English in the Polytechnical 
Institute. 

In the professional courses of the Na- 
tional Polytechnical Institute in Mexico 
City three years of English is expected of 
topographic and hydrographic engineers 
in the School of Mechanical and Electri- 
cal Engineering. The same type of en- 
gineers in the School of Engineering and 
Architecture, however, must complete 
only one year of English study. In the 
School of Biological Sciences botanists, 
zodlogists, entomologists, and zymologi- 
cal, bacteriological, and parasitological 
chemists are expected to complete two 
years of English study, while the physi- 
cal and social anthropologists must have 
two years of English and two years of 
French or German. In the School of 
Social Work and Domestic Science, pro- 
fessional social workers must complete 
three years of English study. 


PANAMA 


The National University of Panama 
offers an ambitious program of English 
studies. Its College of Liberal Arts has a 
major in English studies of four years’ 
duration comprising English civilization, 
grammar, literature, phonetics, compo- 
sition, and methodology. In the same 
college, majors in natural sciences must 
take a year of English. In the division of 
commerce, political economy, and public 
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administration, general and commercial 
English are required. The Faculty of 
Sciences requires a year of English in the 
premedical, engineering, and pharma- 
ceutical courses 

PERU 

The University of San Marcos (Lima) 
requires two years of English or French 
in the general culture section of the 
Faculty of Letters and Pedagogy A 
similar requirement exists in the Faculty 
of Economic Sciences. In the university’s 
Faculty of Biological, Physical, and 
Mathematical Sciences a year of French, 
German, or English must be taken in 
the predental and prepharmaceutical 
courses. Two years of English must be 
taken by the premedical students in this 
faculty. For the doctorate in mathemat- 
ics, biology, physical sciences, or physico- 
geological sciences, four years of English 
or French must be taken. 

Requirements in the various faculties 
of the Catholic University of Peru 
(Lima) and the provincial universities of 
Trujillo, Cuzco, and Arequipa are, by 
law, identical with those of the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos. 

The National School for Engineers 
has a two-year English requirement for 
its graduates. 

At this writing no formal English 
instruction is offered in the universities 
of El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Uruguay, or Venezuela. 
This does not mean that the university 
administrations in those countries are in- 
different to this lack. In several of these 
countries there are many popular pro- 
grams of English instruction under way 
in cultural institutes and extra-curricular 
university divisions. 

Before concluding this brief summary 
of English courses offered in the univer- 
sities of Latin America, it might be well 
to add the list of countries (Table 1) with 


the latest information available regard- 
ing their requirements in modern lan- 
guages on the secondary level. In other 
words these are the requirements in 
modern languages for the Bachelor’s or 


preprofessional degree. 
TABLE 1 
Ry Years of Lan- 
Country pat: Language guage Require- 
Ty ment 
ool 
Argentina... .. 5 English or French 5 
Bolivia....... 6 English and French | 6 (each) 
7 French 5 
English or German | 5 
ee ae 6 English or German | 6 
French or Italian 5 
Colombia... .. 6 English and French | 2 (each) 
English and French 
literature 2 
Costa Rica... . 5 English 5 
French 4 
or 4 English or French | 3 
Dominican Re- 
public. ..... 5 English 5 
French 3 
Ecuador...... 6 English or French | 6-4 depending 
upon major 
E] Salvador... 5 English 3 
French 2 
Guatemala.... 4 English and French | 2 (each) 
Spanish 7-5 depending 
upon major 
Honduras... . . 5 English 5 
French 3 
ae 5 English, French, or 
man 2 dependi 
upon major 
Nicaragua.... . 5 English and French | 3 (each) 
araguay..... 5 nglish or French 
5 English, French, 
ruguay...... 5 renc 4 
English 3 
Venezuela..... 6 French 4 
English 4-2 depending 
upon major 


Thus, when the secondary-school pic- 


ture is added to that of the universities, . 


it is evident that modern-language in- 
struction in Latin America is not being 
neglected, and it is to be hoped that in- 
creasing familiarity with the English 
language in the other Americas will be a 
most valuable aid to inter-American sol- 
idarity as was foreseen at the Lima Con- 
ference of American Republics (1938), 
which strongly urged the teaching of the 
languages of the hemisphere—Spanish, 
English, Portuguese, and French—in all 
the schools systems of the member-states. 
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CLEAR THINKING FOR ARMY TRAINEES 


H. ADELBERT WHITE?” 


Many of us college teachers in the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
have found a new opportunity to tighten 
our belts a bit. No doubt those who have 
conducted classes in speech, particularly 
in any form of argument or discussion, 
find little in the world situation that is 
novel, except in the baneful stepping-up 
of the pressure of crooked and cynical 
thinking since Hitler took over in Ger- 
many a decade ago. Not much hope re- 
mains for the adolescents of our time if 
they are not trained to think courage- 
ously and for themselves. We shall need 
much clearer thinking and less blunder- 
ing along the way to world security. 

The trainees now entering our col- 
leges appear at first particularly puzzled, 
confused, and not a few of them rather 
disillusioned by the turn of events abroad 
since these young persons appeared on 
the human scene. 

The Army academic program men- 
tions, as a first aid to be sought, the 
teaching of each trainee to “be a clear 
thinker.’’ It is indeed a rigorous prospect 
before us. Our students are to read the 
best that is being written, so that they 
may think and write according to ac- 
knowledged standards of the day. 

Some faculties have taken it for grant- 


' The publication of this paper, in spite of the 
virtual termination of the A.S.T.P., seems justified 
because the ideas in it apply to the oral phase of 
freshman composition at any time anywhere. The 
editor’s experience and observation are that the 
combination of such carefully supervised oral ex- 
pression with writing is a more effective training 
in thinking than is writing all the time. 


? Professor of English and chairman of the gradu- 
ate committee of the department, University of 
Nebraska; long-time teacher of English and argu- 
mentation. 


ed that practice in written and oral dis- 
cussion is one good method of actualiz- 
ing the Army requirements. Practice is 
to be stressed, more and more, in the 
reading of good literature, the ability to 
express thought clearly and simply, and 
the skill to write as every man should in 
daily contacts with the world. 

Let us now discuss a few of the main 
details of one plan of teaching written and 
oral argumentation. The approach in 
class must be practical and at times 
decidedly elementary. It should not be- 
come cut and dried, never formalized. 
The class will learn very soon that differ- 
ent phases of speaking should be ad- 
justed so as to co-ordinate theory, prac- 
tice, and criticism, the last of the three 
carefully because it is often slighted. 

At first the trainees are likely to 
fumble in both their thinking and their 
expression. They often have strong 
opinions and not a few prejudices, but 
they assume too much when they think 
others hold the same faiths. Orderly 
progress of plans, of ideas, and of the 
“points” in discussion must be held up 
as an ideal day after day by both the 
teacher and the class criticisms. The 
teacher is tempted to digress into elabo- 
ration of theories of logic, of the history 
of public speaking or oratory, or of other 
topics not closely related to the student 
and his personal training in thought and 
speaking. It is always rather hard to 
bridge the gap between theory and cor- 
responding practice. Such a condition 
may be aggravated if the student him- 
self is not called upon to recite and speak 
before his fellow-trainees. It is, therefore, 
necessary to devote much time to clear, 
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reasonable, and effective expression of 
ideas and of facts. 

It is most difficult to develop a sense 
of values as to what is passably good, 
what is better, and what is superior in 
class speaking. Many trainees do not en- 
joy reading from formal texts on the 
logical presentation of arguments. The 
teacher has some obligation to stimulate 
a sense of values, on a comparative basis, 
and to draw practical lessons from the 
good and bad thought and speech habits 
of members of the class. 

One may allow the class to drift into 
the aimless exchange of personal views 
on controversial subjects. Or he may 
seek to avoid altogether all such issues. 
He may fear the free expression of ideas. 
On the contrary, he may encourage that 
form of debate that ends in much heat 
and little enlightenment. Men seem to 
think less clearly when under the stress 
of bias, prejudice, and those many emo- 
tions that tend to warp their calm judg- 
ments. Two students may get so wrought 
up in class debate that they want to ap- 
peal to force instead of to reason to set- 
tle their differences of opinion. In such 
cases little is accomplished beyond tem- 
porary bad feelings. Brute strength of 
opinion must not be allowed to triumph 
over calm and orderly discussions. One 
fundamental law in the exchange of 
views is that of courtesy, of live and let 
live, of the Golden Rule. 

So the teacher must banish all flourish 
of mere personal opinion that is not 
tested and backed up by facts and other 
good proof. “Do you think so? I don’t. 
Therefore, I have proved.” This type of 
exchange, all too common, should be 
cast into the waste basket at the first 
opportunity. In the same class is the use 
of authority with no supporting proof, 
except in cases where it is certain that 
there is a consensus among one’s hearers. 
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A teacher must be patient with those 
who lag behind in the struggle for these 
goals. He must, however, be stern with 
all those who seek to talk too much and 
to speak out of turn. 

The experienced teacher usually ex- 
pects to note two chief faults in many 
class discussions: first, the failure to 
comprehend the scope and bearings of a 
subject at issue; second, the failure to 
consider the type and amount of proof 
needed to establish a point in contro- 
versy. 

The class must be trained to learn how 
many examples, quotations, and sets of 
figures are sufficient foundations for 
further proof. How many forms of evi- 
dence are required to establish an argu- 
ment? Which are likely to be effective? 
Which likely to fail? Which are easiest? 
The beginner must be made to realize 
that stating something as true or be- 
lieved is certainly not proving it so. 
Again and again young trainees are 
prone to rush into their presentation of 
reasons before they have faithfully ex- 
plained what it is all about. They must 
be taught to proceed by easy stages, 
first to explain the nature of the topic, 
then to make it clear what they are try- 
ing to establish, and altogether, from 
here on, the method and relationships 
should be so plain as to leave no doubt as 
to what was intended. 

Failures and ways to remedy them will 
appear in the oral comments by mem- 
bers of the class. Perhaps at the start, the 
criticisms may be written out and pre- 
sented to each speaker. Some find it 
stimulating to know just how their 
fellow-classmen are taking their ideas 
and their methods of proof. The tenden- 
cy is to be too lenient and to specialize 
in one or two directions. Some will notice 
only the stage manners, voice conditions, 
and delivery in general of a speaker. 
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Others center on the logical features, or 
on the technical proof, or on the opinion 
held by the speakers. It is wise not to 
turn the students loose to run in all 
directions or in but one direction as it 
may happen. For each day attention 
should be given to certain phases alone. 
For one recitation, as an example, the 
definition of terms, presentation of ma- 
terial, organization, and progression may 
be stressed. For some other occasion, 
the reasoning from a logical point of view, 
the nature of the proof as to complete- 
ness, availability, and proper arrange- 
ment may be brought into focus. Again, 
the speaking itself, including diction, 
grammar, pronunciation, clearness of the 
voice, and other features may be covered 
by the class notations. For a time it will 
be difficult to confine the trainees to the 
type of subject specified for a particular 
day. Here again practice and patience 
will be at a premium. Improvements 
from day to day should be noted and 
encouraged. 

Both written and oral criticisms at 
times are likely to be spotty, vague, and 
extraneous. A deal of spade work may be 
required to get the system of comments 
working well. Some students fail to de- 
velop a critical sensibility. Many of these 
persons will praise indifferent perform- 
ances of their friends, speak caustically 
of those whom they do not like, notice 
mainly what they believe or agree with, 
and utterly refuse to recognize opposing 
or unpopular views. They follow the 
crowd or the mode or the familiar propa- 
ganda pattern that appeals to them. 
They are usually too generous or else too 
severe, while they lack ability to sepa- 
rate the good from the barely tolerable 
or fair performance. They often follow a 
familiar round of ideas and comments. 
They will vote for the side that seems to 
promote their own favorite ideas or 
modes of reasoning. 
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The new Army statements for the 
course in English in the Army Specialized 
Training Program accent reading, ex- 
pressing of views, interpretation, writ- 
ing, and speaking on topics of common 
scope and interest. The method out- 
lined in this paper is presented as one 
that has been found effective with regu- 
lar classes in argumentation and likewise 
with student trainees. Variations of the 
plans will readily occur to both the teach- 
er and his students. Regular debates over 
what has been read, with much writing 
on similar topics, serve to stimulate the 
thinking and the expression of those who 
are sent to us by the Army classification 
boards. Thus the ideal mentioned in the 
programs of study, as outlined for us, 
may have a fair chance of being realized 
at least partially. Probably no patent 
process has been invented to insure clear 
thinking on the part of one who is 
habitually flighty and vague in his 
mental life. The program has a good 
chance of success, so long as we do not 
expect too much in too short a time. 

Teachers of English classes can do 
real national service by warning young 
citizens to shun prejudice, unreason, and 
snap conclusions, and more to be- 
ware the traps of modern propaganda 
techniques, such as those just now de- 
signed to bewilder us in times of war and 
public stress. 

The Army wants its trainees to 
know how to read, how to recite well in 
class, and how to write simple and 
correct English without too much flour- 
ish or attention to technical details. 
Let us teachers again bestir ourselves to 
aid these boys who are fighting many 
battles of mind and soul. Could we do 
any less for those lads who are willing to 
fight for us and to risk their lives in the 
far corners of the world that we may 
continue to be safe and comfortable at 
home? 
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IMPROVE THE ANTHOLOGIES 


To THE EpITor: 


I have just read Professor John J. Parry’s 
excellent article ‘A Plea for Better An- 
thologies” in the March issue of College 
English (pp. 318-24). It is valuable not 
only for its more general observations but 
also for its pointed criticisms (if, some of 
them, a little hard on the “lords of the an- 
thology”’) of headnotes, footnotes, etc. 

Perhaps other readers, like myself, have 
long waited for such a plea in lieu of taking 
the trouble to speak; and perhaps now some 
of us are wondering what, if anything, will 
come of Professor Parry’s remarks? Are we 
likely to get ‘‘better’’ college English survey 
anthologies in a postwar world—in a post- 
war academic America? Even one? 

The implications of this “better” are, I 
appreciate, tricky. Everything Professor 
Parry (and others) have said is entailed— 
and more. 

As a kind of footnote to page 323 (“Since 
I have said so much about what I think an 
anthology should be... .’”), L should like 
to add my— 

1. Plea for an anthology “edited,” not 
by one or two or even (one of the latest 
“Surveys” by my side) seven, but by in- 
terested teachers and students. How stu- 
dents might have a part in “editing” such a 
text is made clear enough by Professor 
Parry on page 319. An editor (or editors) 
in chief should, of course, be central and 
final in authority, particularly—with the 
blessing of all, no doubt—in the matter of 
“ ‘the dull duties of an editor.’” But the 
basis of final authority in the matter of ma- 
terials selected would be the published 
voice and vote of many working through, 
say, the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

2. Plea for an anthology easy to hold, a 
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pleasure to read. I have in mind Buck- 
Gassner-Alberson’s A Treasury of the Theater: 
Shaw to Odets (New York, 1935 and 1940), 
minus the gloss of the paper used, but paper 
covered and priced low. Obviously four to 
six volumes would be required for an English 
literature anthology—perhaps more. 


Sincerely, 
E. B, DIKE 


HILtspDALE COLLEGE 
March 2, 1944 


FAREWELL SEMICOLON? 


Why is the use of the semicolon—a 
simple matter, after all—so hard to teach? 
Now that years of explaining in boldface 
handbooks, by persuasive word of mouth, 
vivid blackboard diagram, and mystic 
chart have failed, perhaps a change of name 
would be plain common sense and might 
help. I do not intend to suggest a mere 
freshening-up of the worn semicolon face, 
but I would give the word ‘“‘semicolon”’ 
some significance in the mind of the young 
struggler-with-sentences. Helpful progress 
has been made in simplifying grammatical 
terms. Something may yet be done for 
punctuation, and “semicolon” is a good 
name to begin with. 

Once the gradations from period down to 
comma went as follows: period, colon, semi- 
colon, comma. The semicolon meant some- 
thing then. But the semicolon has taken 
over the function of the colon as a strong 
separator of independent clauses, while the 
colon has been relegated to the dowager 
formality of introducing series. Hence, with 
the big four now shrunk to the familiar three, 
why shouldn’t we take the mask off and 
reveal the semicolon’s mid-position by 
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significantly calling it “‘semiperiod’’? Peri- 
od, semiperiod, comma. It describes, further- 
more, what the eye sees: (.), (;), (,). In every 
way “‘semiperiod” would evoke the character 
of the mark that has for so long carried a 
misnomer. 

WILLARD HALLAM BONNER 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


THE RHYTHM OF MILTON’S 
NATIVITY ODE 


DEAR EDITOR: 

If one may venture to differ with the 
editor of Poetry, the poem by Karl Shapiro 
which he quotes on page 116 of the Decem- 
ber issue of College English’ is not in what he 
calls “the sardonic lilt of the limerick.” The 
tone is sardonic, but the rhythm has nothing 
to do with that of the limerick. 

The form of the poem is a clever prosodic 
allusion to Milton’s “Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity,” with whose form it is 
almost identical and whose principal rhyth- 
mic pattern it reproduces closely enough to 
make the allusion clear. Shapiro’s phrasing, 
also, alludes to that of Milton’s poem. In 
fact, if one reads the “Ode” first and 
Shapiro’s verses afterward, one sees in the 
latter a deliberate parody of the former, or 
at least a wry-mouthed echo of it. Apparent- 
ly, Shapiro wishes to paint the contrast be- 
tween the hateful and bloody days through 
which we are living and the peaceful Au- 
gustan age described by Milton, a time 
when 


No war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around, 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 
The hooked chariot stood, 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 


Thus, there is a terrible indictment in this 
poem, written in the twentieth century of 


'([Peter DeVries, ‘Poetry and the War,” College 
English, V (December, 1943), 113-20.] 
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the so-called Christian Era—an indictment 
of Christians by a Jew, if you will; an in- 
dictment made all the more terrible by the 
poet’s use of that most powerful literary 
weapon, allusion. 

Very truly yours, 


F. Y. St. CrLatr 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE: AN APPROACH TO 
THE COLLEGIATE COURSE 


It is pleasing to read a statement as 
sound in its essentials as that of Mr. Ken- 
neth B. Horning, “Approaching the Course 
in Business English.”? The use of the term 
“business English,”’ however, is to me both 
questionable and objectionable. There is 
literally no business English. There is a 
busjness vocabulary and a business at- 
titude, but there is no special language 
set aside for commerce other than the 
laughable lingo that has long been read out 
of intelligent business communication. 

The English language does, however, 
play a magnificent role in the operation of 
commerce—a role so significant that it well 
justifies the special technical approach 
now given to it in leading institutions in 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. 

I heartily affirm the importance of the 
four great principles emphasized in Mr. 
Horning’s discussion of last March. In 
several books I have given each of these 
four principles major and detailed develop- 
ment. Although it would be quite practical 
to prepare a text dealing only with the 
principles of (1) basic fundamentals of 
grammar, (2) positive approach, (3) you- 
attitude, and (4) conversational tone, sur- 
veys would seem to indicate that the 
majority of the instructors want adequate 
material for the teaching of communication 
types. Many, indeed, call upon the author 
for long and elaborate projects of one or 

Round Table, College English, IV (March, 
1943), 381-83. 
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more of the special letter types—projects 
in adjustments, in credits, in collections, 
in direct mail, and in single-unit consumer 
sales. Other instructors like to specialize 
in collection follow-up procedure or in di- 
rect-mail programs, the students being 
directed into business offices to work out 
projects in the field.? Viewing the teaching 
problem as a whole, many of us have found 
it wise to select a middle ground. An ab- 
stract solution to the problem is to give 
Course I on the basis of an outline similar 
to the following: 


Unit No. 
I. The Nature of Business Communication 
II. External and Internal Structure of the 
Effective Business Message 
III. Vocabulary Development and Improved 
Use of the Dictionary 
IV. The Practical Power of Words 
V. Effective Business Sentences 
VI. The Traffic Control of Ideas 
VII. The Power Drive for Accuracy 
VIII. The Seven Fundamental C Qualities 
IX. Basic Elements in the Psychology of 
Tone 
X. The Visualization of the Reader 


During the second semester, or the sec- 
ond year, there should then follow Course 
II, for those who wish to specialize in let- 
ter types: 

Unit No. 
I. Basic Forms of Communication: The 
Daily Transactions 
II. Human-Interest Communications In- 
volving Psychological Overtones 
III. Basic-Data Analysis 

IV. Market Analysis 

V. Consumer-Sales Presentations 

VI. The New Psychology of Modern Writing 

VII. Follow-up Programs 
VIII. Strategic Significance of Mailing Lists 

IX. The Credit Privilege and Credit Pro- 

cedure 


2 See, e.g., Department of Business Education, 
Notre Dame College, “A College Study in Teaching 
Business Communication,” Journal of Business 
Education, XVIII, No. 9 (May, 1943), 15-17. 
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X. Effective Collection Psychology and 
Procedure 
XI. The Problem of Adjustments 
XII. The Principle of Resale 
XIII. The Effective Application as a Personal 
Instrument 
XIV. The Organization of Reports and the 
Administration of Conferences 


To schedule Course II does not in any 
way invalidate the procedure for Course I. 
Course II merely confirms and builds upon 
the procedure of Course I. Most of us are 
strong believers in the use of those in- 
structional methods that cause a student 
to work out his own solutions to every case 
set before him. Whether a student memo- 
rizes a recipe or works out a personal solu- 
tion depends to a large extent, it would 
seem, not upon whether few or many rules 
are given, not upon whether several or no 
formulas are supplied, but upon the man- 
ner in which the instructor handles the 
course. If the instructor is well prepared in 
his own mastery of the language and has a 
reasonable familiarity with the elements of 
business practice—that is, if he knows, by 
reasonable definition, what is meant by 
the many important technical terms of 
business—he can make rules and pro- 
cedures living areas of realism, can show 
why they have developed and why the ex- 
perts find it wise to follow them. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that in- 
structors in the field of the English of busi- 
ness, particularly at the collegiate level, 
carry an obligation to prepare their stu- 
dents in such a way that those students 
will be of at Jeast initial value to their em- 
ployers upon graduation. A reasonable famil- 
iarity with the major types of communication 
with which our graduates will have to deal 
after they have taken their diplomas will make 
our product valuable to society in the short 
view as well as in the long view. 


ROBERT R. AURNER 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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POETRY FOR FUN AT CORNELL 
COLLEGE 


“Poetry for Fun” has been a tradition 
at Cornell College for eight years now. It 
originated, received its name and nature, 
and has continued—all through suggestions 
made by students. 

Eight years back, several students men- 
tioned the lack of opportunity to read 
poetry aloud and talk over various favorites 
together. Sunday afternoon seemed to have 
an available opening at four o’clock, but the 
time was soon shifted to five. When sunsets 
and temperature favored, meetings moved 
outside to the Dean’s hill or to the palisades 
overlooking the Cedar River. During winter 
months, faculty homes with fireplaces be- 
came popular. But the cup of tea which 
originally lent sustenance to the talk proved 
less suitable at the later hour, and hamburg- 
ers or bacon and eggs took the place of 
daintier fare, with general rejoicing. ‘Bring 
a dime and a rime’”’ became a well-known 
slogan announcing a Sunday session. More 
recently, rationing has altered arrange- 
ments, so that students and faculty bring 
their own bags of sandwiches and limit 
faculty hospitality to a point-free beverage. 

Nothing is predictable about ‘Poetry for 
Fun.”’ The group gathers when someone 
suggests that a gathering is timely—usually 
once a month, sometimes oftener. The size 
of the group varies from half a dozen to 
thirty-five, with fifteen to twenty as an 
average. The things read range from 
Dorothy Parker to Li Tai Po in period and 
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from Catullus to Milton in weight. Some- 
times unrecognizable selections prove to 
have been newly written by the reader or 
one of his friends. Now and then everyone 
joins in on an old favorite, perhaps with 
choric effect, led by an enthusiast of Lind- 
say. Stories and essays may nose in, perhaps 
a Perlman sketch or excerpts from the 
Screwtape Letters or Our Age of Unreason. 
New poets, like Fearing and Rukeyser, 
make their bow. The conversation veers 
about among the greatest problems of 
religion, philosophy, and psychology with- 
out degenerating into a classroom exercise. 
Nothing is frozen out except pedantic analy- 
sis or pretension to finer taste than actually 
exists. Chapel hours, a radio broadcast, and 
even a night of Viennese waltzing have 
been by-products of these sessions. One 
never knows what will turn up. 

If the combination of Rilke and fried 
eggs or Ogden Nash and twilight seems 
strange, even more unusual is the union of 
the callowest freshman with the dean or 
the professor of voice in enjoyment of a 
phrase, a feeling, or an insight. There is 
fellowship among students and teachers 
from as varied departments as chemistry, 
art, psychology, music, political science, 
religion, and literature. Most novel of all, 
probably, is the idea that poetry is fun— 
a bond as potent as baseball or bridge and 
just as well teamed with eating and socia- 
bility. 

Lots TAYLOR HENDERSON 


CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mr. VERNON, Iowa 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


CONDUCTED BY 
PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, JAMES B. MCMILLAN 
AND JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


Q. In the name James R. Jones Jr., 
should a comma precede Jr? We have dis- 
covered that both forms are used. 


A. The rule of reason would seem to 
apply here. The word Junior is not a sepa- 
rate element but part of the name proper, 
necessary to distinguish this particular 
James from his father. Consider a sentence 
with the comma form: “James R. Jones, 
Jr., came home.” The extraneous commas 
make the Jr. seem to be parenthetical, 
which it certainly is not. 


Observe, as cognate cases, ‘Marshall 
Field IIT” and “William Pitt the Younger”; 
the latter has invariably been given by 
historians without a comma. Similarly, 
highly literate Time writes of “Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr.” 


Q. Please comment on the correctness of 
the plural verb in the following sentence: 
There are much furniture and many shelves 
in the room. 


A. The plural verb used is substantially 
correct, although purist opinion may differ. 
Actually, in the case of a subject compound- 
ed of singular and plural elements, the ele- 
ment closest to the verb tends to determine 
its number, unless, as in the sentence given, 
the compound subject is of such compact- 
ness that it has the total effect of being 
plural. (See Fowler, Modern English Usage, 
No. 7.) 
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Q. I am puzzled about the use of “every” 
in such expressions as “every so often” and 
“every once in a while.” It seeems to me 
that “every” should be the adverb “ever,” 
to modify the adverbs “so” and “once.” 


B. F. M. 


A. We obviously cannot tamper with gen- 
eral usage, which has established “every 
once in a while,” ‘every so often,” and so 
on. The fact would seem to be that every 
in such phrases is adverbial. Dictionaries 
have not bothered to note this use, but 
should. In a hasty search, Krapp’s Compre- 
hensive Guide to Good English was the only 
authoritative book on English to note that 
every was an adverb as well as an adjective 
and a pronoun. Let us be honest and say 
that every is adverbial in the expressions 
you refer to. 

P, GB, 


Q. If you read on a menu card, “Com- 
bination sandwich of baked ham, cheese, or 
bacon and eggs,” what would you expect 
the waiter to bring you? I maintain that the 
entire wording is too vague but that in no 
case could one expect to receive eggs and 
only one of the other three unless a comma 
were placed after “bacon.” 

E. B. J. 


A. A most ambiguously tantalizing menu 
card. However, the comma you suggest 
wouldn’t necessarily clarify this ‘“‘Dagwood 
Special,” for it would still fail to establish 
the relationship between the eggs and their 
coedibles. “Combination sandwich of eggs 
with baked ham, cheese, or bacon” would 
leave less room for confusion. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


THE PERIODICALS 


The leading article in the Saturday Review 
of Literature for March 4 is Addison Hib- 
bard’s answer to the question, ‘Is There a 
Case for Japanese Literature?’”’ Dean Hib- 
bard (Northwestern University) writes on 
the basis of a five-year residence in Japan 
some decades ago and a rather recent read- 
ing of some fifty leading Japanese literary 
works in translation. He concludes that (1) 
Japanese literature presents no great minds; 
(2) it reveals a people who move formally 
and act by code; (3) it lacks force and 
power; (4) the Japanese genius lacks hu- 
mor; (5) their literature presents little or 
no evidence of a democratic spirit; (6) its 
dominant mood is romantic; and (7) it 
shows a very complete realization of the 
beauty and moods of external nature. He 
thinks the Japanese do their best work with 
the nd dramas and in their verse—the 
tankas and hokkus. Some of the short plays 
and miniature poems are exquisite, but 
there is in the whole range of literature noth- 
ing massive or boldly imaginative. He con- 
cludes by describing the dwarfed trees in 
the garden where he lived in Japan and 
suggesting that these symbolize the charac- 
ter of the people, at least as revealed in 
their literature. 


The central plea of John K. Osborn’s call 
for “New Standards for New Teachers” 
in the Phi Delia Kappan for February is 
that the profession insist upon additional 
requirements for the certification of teach- 
ers. Admitting that in the present crisis we 
must fight hard to maintain any decent 
standards of teacher fitness, he insists that 
times of crisis and change are sometimes 
successfully turned into occasions for ad- 
vance. He would not have teachers re- 
quired to know less or to be less familiar 
with devices of instruction, but he asks for 


three additional qualifications: (1) “‘dem- 
onstrated capacity to work happily and 
effectively with boys and girls in a variety 
of situations,” (2) “mental and emotional 
health and social balance,’ and (3) “non- 
school experiential background.” [These 
requirements would make no little differ- 
ence in admissions to and courses in teach- 
ers colleges. Should they not affect also the 
many arts-college students who will become 
teachers? 


Norman Cousins’ editorial in the Satur- 
day Review for March 4 offers “Antidotes to 
Mein Kampf.” After remarking that none of 
the good books by such men as Stuart 
Chase, Walter Lippmann, and Wendell 
Willkie does for our cause what Mein Kampf 
did for naziism, he asserts that we need 
something with the power of Thomas Paine, 
of John Milton, or of Voltaire. In the ab- 
sence of such a book, Cousins proposes that 
we study six tested embodiments of de- 
mocracy: (1) The Federalist; (2) The Com- 
plete Jefferson, a new anthology assembled 
by Saul Padover; (3) the Complete Writings 
of Thomas Paine; (4) The Life and Writings 
of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Philip Van 
Doren Stern; (5) the writings of Walt Whit- 
man; and (6) the writings of Heinrich Heine. 


An appreciation of “What George Ber- 
nard Shaw Has Meant to the Theater,” 
by George Jean Nathan, is in the February 
American Mercury. Beginning as a critic, 
Shaw saw the drama of Pinero as a servant 
girl’s idea of romance in fancy dress, and 
that of Jones, though better, as a relation- 
ship between men and women based on its 
availability for theatrical effect. Crusading 
to improve the drama, in Widowers’ Houses 
Shaw imitated what he attacked but 
brought sociology and economics to the 
drawing-room. So began the revolution in 
the drama in England and most of the 
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world. Yet the audiences were still swooning 
over the woman-with-a-past plays. They 
did not appreciate Arms and the Man and 
were outraged by Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 
After the deliberately sentimental Candida, 
Shaw’s popularity increased, and The Devil’s 
Disciple was found amusing despite its 
depth. 

The perfumed influence of The Gay Lord 
Quex and its like continued but was de- 
creasing. Nathan lists sixteen plays—in- 
cluding Caesar and Cleopatra, Major Bar- 
bara, Man and Superman, Fanny’s First 
Play, Pygmalion, Androcles and the Lion, 
and Saint Joan—which secured Shaw’s 
position as leading playwright. Although 
inferior to the earlier plays, The A pple Cart, 
Back to Methuselah, Geneva, etc., were at 
their worst better than most English plays 
of the period. Critics and audiences con- 
fused Shaw’s impudent intelligence with 
profound philosophy. Much of what was 
accepted as daring had been tested before 
he used it, but he could make platitudes 
seem new. Although he laughed at con- 
ventional drama, he kept it and “played 
his wit over it.”” He made cynicism seem a 
merry thing. 

Nathan says that as a critic he has 
frowned over the shortcomings of Shaw’s 
plays but that as an unpaid member of 
the audience he has enjoyed them. In Shaw 
at his sentimental best, such as Caesar’s 
speech to Cleopatra, the tender wisdom con- 
founds the critics who once said Shaw was 
heartless. Also paradoxical is his treatment 
of sex, for he laughs at romance—and 
creates delightful heroines. All his fine irony 
and humor at the expense of love cannot 
hide his romanticism. 

The theater has rot seen before the like 
of his merry courage, glorious wit, musical 
tenderness, needed vitality. More than any 
writer of the period, he also let the air into 
international, national, and private bun- 
combe. 


“How Basic Is Basic English?” is an- 
swered by Rudolph Flesch in Harper’s for 
March. Interest in C. K. Ogden’s proposed 
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international vocabulary was reawakened 
by Churchill’s recent indorsement; but the 
system is not in favor with scientific 
linguists. 

There are really five problems with re- 
gard to Basic English: (1) Is an international 
language desirable? This is just a matter of 
the effort required to overcome inertia. (2) 
If so, shall it be English? Despite the cry 
of “imperialism,” English is the tongue the 
millions try to learn. (3) Is Basic English 
the shortest route to English? This is a 
question of language pedagogy—but it 
differs from the Army language-teaching 
methods. (4) How about Basic itself as an 
international language? At best it is a bridge 
to English. (5) (Most important) Is Basic a 
successful simplification of English? 

Chinese, the simplest of all great lan- 
guages, has almost no grammar—no com- 
plex sentences, no tenses, no moods or in- 
flections, no separation between nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives. A system of one- 
syllable words, the forms of which never 
change, it expresses meaning only by word 
order. With a thousand or two syllables, 
one can talk about anything. Rules for 
simplicity are: Use sentences rather than 
clauses, word order rather than word forms, 
verbs rather than nouns, nouns rather than 
adjectives, words about people rather than 
things. 

An appraisal of Basic English by these 
standards—its fundamental principles, pri- 
marily the elimination of all but eighteen 
verbs—make simplicity impossible. The 
850-word vocabulary, with 200 picture- 
words for picturable things, necessitates 
circumlocutions (e.g., “Meet my cousin 
Mary” becomes “Come across Mary, my 
father’s sister’s daughter”). To translate 
Plato’s Republic, I. A. Richards admitted 
that he required an “ampler medium.” 

Although Basic English is neither basic 
nor English, it is an “improvement on the 
academic or bureaucratic jargon we wade 
through daily.” The first attempt in history 
to create a simplified language within a 
language, its analysis of word meanings is an 
indispensable technique that must be adopt- 
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ed by any system of simplified English. 
And simplified English is bound to come to 
meet the needs of foreigners, school chil- 
dren, and adult students. 


“The Case of Ezra Pound” is examined 
by Paul Rosenfeld in the January American 
Mercury. After the American-born poet 
had lived twenty years in Italy, Jefferson 
and/or Mussolini and his cryptic radio ad- 
dresses led to his indictment as a traitor. 
Rosenfeld gives his personal impression of 
the man as a possible explanation of 
fascism’s bagging this American intellectu- 
al. His praise of Pound’s talent or genius 
need not be repeated here. 

Rosenfeld’s impression when he met 
Pound was of a literary dandy, desiring to 
please and to dazzle, arrogant, egotistical, 
dramatizing himself. He posed and acted in 
daily life, not merely in his poetry. In his 
writing he has always had to wear a “cos- 
tume” or mask to achieve self-expression. 

All his work has called attention to him- 
self, and this is not merely the natural auto- 
biography of lyricism. He has preened and 
swaggered in his poetry. 

In espousing fascism, Pound pretends 
disinterestedness and social-economic phi- 
losophy. Conceivably, he is reacting against 
the facile Marxism of some other American 
writers. Rosenfeld interprets Pound’s con- 
version in terms of his histrionic charac- 
ter and vanity. Fascism provides him with 
an intellectual costume and a role to play. 
Perhaps subconsciously he also can display 
his self-esteem, for in fascism he identifies 
himself with the “few” as opposed to the 
democratic ideal of equality. 


“Edgar Allan Poe’s Tradition” relative 
to the culture of America of his day is dis- 
cussed by H. M. Luhan in the winter issue 
of the Sewanee Review. The only nine- 
teenth-century author with both American 
and cosmopolitan awareness, Poe objectified 
the pathetic cleavages and pressures of his 
age in an unprovincial way. By comparison, 
his English and American contemporaries 
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merely gave a local response to psychologi- 
cal tensions. 

He was in the Byronic tradition (which 
goes back to Cervantes) of the aristocratic 
rebel fighting for human values in a sub- 
human chaoes of indiscriminate appetite. 
His achievements are related to the tradi- 
tion of life and letters of the South of his 
day—a tradition based on the Ciceronian 
ideal. According to it, the ideal rational 
man reached his noblest attainments in the 
expression of eloquent wisdom, attained by 
drill in the poets. 

Poe’s affinity to French literature is 
through the relationship of the Ciceronian 
ideal in the South to the Ciceronian and 
encyclopedist tradition in France. Aware of 
the defects of his environment, cosmopoli- 
tan Poe criticized the society because he 
realized his own artistic dependence on it. 
He fought for eloquence and versatility in 
learning to maintain serious standards in 
current literature, extend the scope of 
American letters, and banish parochial hab- 
its of mind. 

Essential social and political problems 
help understand his work: he expressed the 
symbols of alienation and inner conflict of 
his day. By keeping in touch with the ter- 
rible pathos of his time, he won the recogni- 
tion of Baudelaire. 

Why was Poe preoccupied with symbols 
and situations of horror and alienation, or 
why did the split consciousness of aristo- 
seigneurial society so express itself? In 
Cervantes, Byron, Baudelaire, Poe, and 
modern cheap crime fiction, the characteris- 
tic pose is the man “beautiful but damned” 
who scorns ignoble convention and the petty 
calculating bustle of commercial society. 

Poe’s art is political in that its vehicle 
and dramatic organization concern symbols 
expressing the basic split in society and 
personal life. In his own way, Poe had as 
great working faith in civilization as Jeffer- 
son, and, by defining and projecting the 
inner emotional drama, he quite probably 
did as much as Jefferson to energize Ameri- 
can life. For there is immense vitality in 
his “morbidity.” 
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“The Necessity for a Spiritual Revival’’ is 
urged by Theodore M. Greene, also in the 
winter issue of the Sewanee Review. The term 
“humanities” is used merely as an ad- 
ministration category for the liberal arts 
curriculum: always modern English and 
European literature; sometimes Greek, Lat- 
in, fine arts, history, philosophy, and re- 
ligion; but not mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, social sciences. Before deciding how 
to revitalize the humanities, we must know 
what and why. We need an intelligent 
philosophy of education, based on a clear 
conception of what manis and might be- 
come in relation to his total environment, 
past, present, and possible or probable fu- 
ture. The best way to revive the humanities 
is to stop worrying about them as separate 
disciplines and think about human nature 
and the real world. 

Existing social temper is an obstacle to 
this program. Passion for the practical, for 
relatively immediate security, prosperity, 
and comfort, our national scale of values, 
has led to religious and social apathy. This 
is reflected in schools and colleges, and 
many students are untouched by the great 
ideals and achievements that have moti- 
vated human progress. Today the world 
needs a change of heart, wise leadership 
toward humane objectives, and the will to 
make human life worth living. Possible 
source of this vision and faith is the Chris- 
tian Gospel. Divine assistance is necessary 
for man to reach his full stature; therefore, 
a revival of true humanism must await a 
Christian revival. A few classicists see their 
studies as not primarily linguistic or an- 
tiquarian but necessary to an understanding 
of Western culture. A well-balanced depart- 
ment of classics, introducing philosophy, 
art, and history in an organized relationship, 
requires no defense but a lucid explanation 
of its objectives and teaching and scholar- 
ship exemplary of the classical spirit at its 
best. 

All who see life and their respective 
studies in perspection to human values 
should be welcomed to the ranks of hu- 
manists. This renaissance will not neces- 
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sarily take place, but it can; and revitalized 
education cannot reform the evils of society, 
but it can contribute to their alleviation. 


Another plea for reform in education, 
“Man on the Campus,” by G. N. Shuster, 
appears in the same Sewanee Review. Teach- 
ers of literature and philosophy have praised 
things of the spirit, of righteousness, beauty, 
and honor, but have not necessarily made 
them interesting despite hopefulness and 
grim determination toward “productive 
scholarship.” But the central humanistic 
purpose is not implicit in dissertations and 
pure scholarship; the validity of the educa- 
tional ideal depends on a valid underlying 
concept of man. 

We assume we are rugged individualists 
and the universe is beneficent. Schools are 
troubled because when the rugged individu- 
al is attacked so is his social conscience, and 
the pragmatic philosophy turns against it- 
self. The mass-education program has 
fostered belief that the advantages of learn- 
ing are economic betterment, which doesn’t 
always follow, and hedonistic satisfactions. 
In truth, surrendering to hedonism, the 
average college graduate is in his intel- 
lectual attitude little different from the 
masses. 

Humanism must posit Permanent Value 
to assume permanent values. But Ameri- 
can education is not ready to assume theism 
as a practical means of restoring moral 
balance, making the individual inwardly 
self-reliant instead of merely self-reliant in 
terms of power or monetary success. Avoid 
relativism; discernment of good has been 
the business of all rigorous philosophies. 

Hard work is more precious than con- 
cern with the world’s great thinkers. The 
American system of vacations is good if 
youth takes the chance to work, to learn 
from the common man, away from the ab- 
stract. Scholars, too, need to get out among 
men if they are to train students with self- 
reliance and conscience. 

Americans will want the liberal arts if 
they know the truth about themselves and 
about scholarship. Educators should tell 
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them the houses of their souls will tumble 
if not put aright—and get back to work; 
for the job of education is to defeat the 
principalities and powers which, without 
realizing it, are drying up the substance of 
American life. 


Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the 
Association of American Colleges, writes in 
the magazine Education for February about 
“Liberal Arts Education in the Postwar 
World.” After surveying the present situa- 
tion of liberal arts colleges, Dr.. Snavely 
tells of the appointment by the A.A.C. of 
a commission “to keep continuously before 
the American people the wisdom of main- 
taining liberal education during and after 
the war”; and of the appointment by this 
commission of a committee to report upon 
“The Postwar Responsibility of Liberal 
Education.” The report of this committee 
(printed in the May, 1943, issue of the 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin) 
stresses such changes in educational pro- 
cedure, especially for returning soldiers and 
war-working women, as placement through 
aptitude and achievement tests, greater 
attention to individual differences among 
students, less lecturing, more reading of 
primary-source material rather than text- 
book assignments, achievement and com- 
prehensive examinations instead of memory 
tests. More counseling will be needed, and 
good teaching must be as well rewarded as 
research. 

The article summarizes in part the com- 
mittee’s description of “The Nature and 
Purpose of Liberal Education,” citing the 
six skills and the seven areas of knowledge in 
which the liberally educated person should 
be proficient and quoting the committee’s 
insistence upon the integration of the stu- 
dent’s learnings. The paper concludes with 
emphasis upon the part college men and 
women should be expected to take in public 
affairs. 

The following sentence (not cited by 
Dr. Snavely) is from the committee report: 
“This would suggest that men and women 
are liberally educated to the degree that 
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they are literate and articulate in verbal 
discourse, in the language of the arts, and 
in the symbolic languages of science; in- 
formed concerning their physical, social, 
and spiritual environment and concerning 
their relationship thereto as individuals; 
sensitive to all the values that endow life 
with meaning and significance; and able to 
understand the present in the perspective of 
the past and the future, and to decide and 
act as responsible moral beings.” 

These two sentences (from pp. 21 and 
22), not cited by Dr. Snavely, illustrate 
its tone: “The individual can best achieve 
this cultivation of character, mind and 
spirit by studying what is already known 
to have most worth..... Contact with 
great minds elicits the original spark of 
independent thought and makes him ask 
his own questions and solve them for him- 
self.” 


In the Journal of Higher Education for 
February Cyril F. Richards discusses “The 
Function of the Liberal Arts in Recon- 
struction,” subtitling his article, “Can the 
Liberal Arts Use Current Problems in Place 
of Classical Studies?” The heart of his paper 
is the conclusion that the colleges of liberal 
arts should equip their students with in- 
formation necessary to the achievement 
of freedom at home and abroad; should seek 
to develop minds capable of thinking clearly 
and judging rightly the steps by which free- 
dom shall be democratically attained; 
should try to form in the students attitudes, 
convictions, and the will to righteousness; 
should increase the students’ capacity for 
aesthetic enjoyment; and should assist stu- 
dents to achieve a faith in the worth of man 
and in the universe where human values can 
increase and find fulfilment. 

The author, who is dean of men in Deni- 
son University, begins by asserting the 
necessity of the study of science and even 
the necessity of extending scientific methods 
to the study of problems of human rela- 
tions. He thinks the true distinction be- 
tween liberal arts and technical studies, 
however, is more one of spirit and breadth 
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of approach than of subject matter. Putting 
his central emphasis upon what we ordinari- 
ly call the social studies and including the 
history of science as well as the history of 
thought upon social problems, he insists 
that all the study must be focused upon the 
problems of the present. He laments that 
the teaching so often deals with facts and 
theory up to a point just short of the pres- 
ent, so that the student never is aroused to 
the issues on which he must learn to think 
if he is to take his proper place as one of the 
leaders of American democracy. The main 
need, then, is not for more courses but per- 
haps for fewer courses, better focused and 
taught co-operatively so as to bring views 
from a number of angles to bear upon 
the central problem. Undoubtedly this 
study must include training and experi- 
ence in the arts, which not only will enrich 
the individual lives—clearly the ultimate 
end of education and government—but also 
will arouse the feelings and fix the attitudes 
which constitute the will to righteousness. 
Part of the process also will be the de- 
mocratization of the whole campus, in- 
cluding extra-curricular activities, social 
contacts between students and faculty, and, 
quite possibly, participation of students in 
the planning of courses. 


In the February issue of Higher Educa- 
tion appears also “The Remedial-Reading 
Program,” by James Reese Stewart, a 
report of an experimental study with fresh- 
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men at the University of Cincinnati. Dis- 
carding the Metronoscope and_ similar 
mechanical devices entirely and reducing 
the use of workbooks to a subordinate, in- 
instrumental role, Mr. (now Lt. j.g.) 
Stewart centered attention upon the lessons 
which the students would have to master 
anyway. 

The training consisted of full fifty- 
minute periods twice a week for eight weeks. 
The first ten minutes of each period were 
given over to speed and comprehension ex- 
ercises. During the early part of the term 
the other forty minutes of the class meeting 
went to the introduction of certain tech- 
niques and practice on them in the work- 
books, followed as soon as possible by 
mimeographed practice exercises using the 
same skills but applied to excerpts from 
lessons to be studied within the next week. 
Later, when the students had some com- 
mand of the sentences and paragraphs, the 
workbooks were discarded altogether, and 
the attention was devoted to entire assign- 
ments. By explanation and demonstration 
the students were taught to form their own 
purposes for reading assigned sections, to 
decide for themselves “what to look for.” 
The author’s chief contributions, he thinks, 
are on this last point and in the increase of 
morale, because the students realized that 
they were not spending any extra time in 
the reading training and that they were 
getting help on unavoidable tasks im- 
mediately before them. 
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DICTIONARY OF WORLD 
LITERATURE' 


According to the editor’s Preface, this 
dictionary 
presents a consideration of critics and criticism, 
of literary schools, movements, forms and 
techniques—including drama and the theatre— 
in eastern and western lands from the earliest 
times; of literary and critical terms and ideas; 
with other material that may provide back- 
ground of understanding to all who, as creator, 
critic, or receptor, approach a literary or theat- 
rical work. 


Listed as advisers and contributors of 
signed articles are 264 scholars and critics, 
representing both distinguished authorities 
and less well-known newcomers in almost 
every field of literary study. Many of its 
entries supply bibliographical material 
opening up their subjects for wide investi- 
gation. Upon its contents such disci- 
plines as semantics, the history of ideas, 
the neoscholastic movement in modern 
aesthetics and criticism, and the new phil- 
osophically orientated and critically alert 
literary history have left their traces. 

Because of the level of style and erudition 
maintained by most of the cohtributors, 
this is a work of reference intended pri- 
marily for teachers and advanced students. 
For them, too, it will prove something more: 
an indispensable and well-nigh inexhaustible 
omnium-gatherum for rewarding browsing. 
The layman and undergraduate may glean 
much from it but should be directed to 
it with discretion, after they have found 
Thrall and Hibbard’s more elementary A 
Handbook to Literature inadequate to meet 
their needs. 

The history of criticism receives particu- 


* Dictionary of World Literature: Criticism-Forms- 
Technique, edited by Joseph T. Shipley. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 633. $7.50. 


lar attention in entries on Aristotle, Horace, 
and Cicero and in sketches of thirty separate 
critical literatures, ranging from the classi- 
cal Greek to the Lithuanian, the Serbo- 
Croatian, and the Yiddish. All the literary 
isms that are so difficult to define precisely 
—from classicism and diabolism to sym- 
bolism and unanimism—are treated more 
suggestively, comprehensively, and judi- 
ciously than in any work I know of a re- 
motely similar type. Welcome discussion is 
devoted to major problems of criticism, 
such as the relations of literature and so- 
ciety, the diverse meanings of “form” and 
“truth” and “beauty,” and the assessment 
of the author’s intention. The connoisseur of 
the heterogeneous—and what man of letters 
isn’t?—may rove delightedly from “Alger 
books” to “Elan vital” to “Mercure de 
France” to “Woman” considered as “a 
major topic of man’s writings” and, ac- 
cording to Julien Benda, as the great del- 
eterious influence on “the whole of modern 
aesthetics.” 

In rendezvous after rendezvous with this 
dictionary I have sought to gauge what may 
be called its terminological comprehensive- 
ness. So far I have been balked only in my 
quest for diabolus ex machina, which I 
first encountered in one of Shaw’s prefaces. 
This useful companion of deus ex machina is 
not entered, nor is there any mention of it in 
the somewhat perfunctory note on “villain.” 

At the close of his sketch of English 
criticism since 1900, which is one of the 
several sections of the lengthy entry on 
“English Criticism,” David Daiches re- 
marks: “The number of scholars who .... 
are equally competent to deal with a 17th 
c. mss. and to discuss problems of con- 
temporary literature is on the increase. 
That is a healthy sign.”” What pleases me 
about this dictionary is that so many of its 
contributors seem to be just such scholars 
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and that its riches will help multiply the 
likes of them. 

Joe Lee Davis 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


BASIC ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


The General Basic English Dictionary' 
defines in almost-“basic” English some 
twenty thousand English words, counting 
main entries and derivatives. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of C. K. Ogden 
and is consequently to be regarded as a 
small British dictionary. The spelling is 
that preferred across the Atlantic (“centre,”’ 
“colour,” “defence”) and the pronunciation 
also (“broad a” in such words as “ask,” 
“glance,” ‘‘rasp”’; “only the R’s sounded by 
everyone,” which means that many Ameri- 
cans will find one of their favorite sounds 
frequently omitted; and pronunciations of 
some particular words not generally cur- 
rent in the United States: “centenary” as 
sen té’ na ri, “fragile” as fraj’ il). Since the 
editors decided to indicate only one pro- 
nunciation for a word, they do not represent 
actual usage either in England or in the 
United States. 

The use of “basic English” in the defi- 
nitions gives understandable if some- 
times circuitous ‘“‘meanings.”” But, since 
dictionaries of this size cannot contain 
many words really unknown to a reader of 
much experience, and since the linguistic 
facts are incomplete and frequently do not 
represent American usage, the Dictionary 
can be of very ae use to a general 
American user of dicti@fiaries or to a teacher 
or student. It should have some sentimental 
appeal and possible usefulness to a devotee 
of the wilful impoverishment of our lan- 
guage copyrighted and commercialized as 
“basic English.” 

P. G. PERRIN 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


*C. K. Ogden et al., The General Basic English 
Dictionary. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1942. Pp. x +441. $2.50. 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION 
DISCUSSED 


The great depression revealed painfully 
the failure of our intellectual and moral 
culture to keep up with our progress in 
technical processes. The present war raises 
a question whether men understand them- 
selves and each other well enough to main- 
tain what we call “civilization.” We have 
just witnessed the replacement of general or 
liberal education in the majority of colleges 
by the Army-Navy purely technical éraining, 
and we foresee the rush of demobilized men 
to get vocational preparation in order to 
begin their too-long-delayed life-careers— 
and marriage. Naturally enough, pleas or 
arguments for the continuance and ex- 
tension of study of the liberal arts are 
epidemic in the magazines. Some magazine 
articles and the two important books on 
liberal education have been concerned with 
the previous and more fundamental ques- 
tions of aims, content, and methods. 

Of the books, Liberal Education Re- 
examined’ came first—nearly a year ago. It 
is the report of a committee appointed by 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
first drafted by the four authors, submitted 
to representative teachers, students, and 
administrators in a number of colleges, and 
then rather thoroughly re-written. De- 


claring the pursuit of truth, goodness, and 


beauty to be the aim of liberal education, 
it finds all the traditional disciplines of 
the usual liberal arts college to be contribu- 
tors to the realization of the aim. Though 
this committee gives chief attention to the 
“humanities”—language, literature and the 
fine arts, morality and religion, philosophy 
—it first asserts the desirability of mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, and the social 
studies. It insists upon the necessity of 
integrating all the components of liberal 
education, history and philosophy being 
the chief means. It recognizes the educative 
value of creative expression and other ac- 

* Theodore M. Greene, Charles C. Fries, Henry 
M. Wriston, and William Dighton, Liberal Educa- 
tion Re-examined: Its Role in a Democracy. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 134. $2.00. 
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tivities as means of digesting the facts and 
insights acquired through study. Each dis- 
cipline is examined for its “primary func- 
tion” —the information and insights it 
offers—and for its “secondary functions’’— 
skills, attitudes, and mental discipline. 

Liberal education, say Professor Greene 
and his committee, should dominate all 
school levels from the elementary grades 
through both arts and teachers college, and 
even through the graduate school of arts 
and sciences. 

Liberal Education? is the skilfully elab- 
orated opinion of a single person, though 
sponsored by the Association of American 
Colleges. Through 144 pages of discussion of 
education in general—pages crowded with 
paradoxes, striking quotations, and original 


2 Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1943. Pp. 181. $2.50. 
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aphorisms—Mark Van Doren comes to ad- 
vocacy of the St. Johns College curriculum 
of the Great Books. He casts a fleeting 
smile toward the sciences and their labora- 
tories, but is little concerned with activities 
other than reading and discussion. He grants 
that each college should approach this in- 
tellectual treasure and its discipline in its 
own way, but feels that the students’ 
courses should be entirely prescribed—the 
same for all in the same college. 

For the content of the very recent The 
Humanities after the War see page 463 of 
this magazine. We are to expect a book in 
this field from President Cowley of Hamil- 
ton College, and let us hope for some fur- 
ther contributions by consumers of the 
liberal arts who are not also teachers of 
them. 

W. W. H. 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Strange Fruit. By Lillian Smith. Reynal. $2.75. 

Another book of racial problems, this time in a 
small Georgia town. The author, herself southern 
born and bred, writes with great compassion and 
draws expertly many characters representative of 
small (and large) town people of both races. “... . 
eyes were hard and hating as they hunted a black 
victim to sacrifice to an unknown God of whom 
they were sore afraid,” may be melodramatic, but 
the shivers come. The author suggests no solution 
but she is “sore afraid.’’ Although miscegenation is 
the theme upon which the story is built, “fear,” 
greed, cruelty, moral rot of a people in a small 
southern town are the real issues. 


A Treasury of Great Russian Short Stories. Edited 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Macmillan. $4.00. 


Introduction: a discussion of Russian literature 
by the editor, himself a Russian. Beginning with 
Pushkin, closing with Gorky, including the most 
significant writers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Pushkin is represented by two short 
stories. From Chekhov there is a very lavish selec- 
tion. A biographical sketch precedes the stories of 
each author. Each story is complete. These nar- 
ratives, says the editor, are to be read for their 
warm humanity, their penetrating insights into 
character, for their musings and speculations on 


first and last things.... their picture of Russian 
society, .... a world in which Soviet life is rooted. 


Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. By Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. Viking. $2.50. 

Biting satire beneath a witty surface. A South 
American general fleeing from terrors of war, ac- 
companied by a motley crew of friends and ser- 
vants, enjoys New York society and eventually re- 
turns to Ecuador. 


Bow Strings. By David Cheney. Bruce Humphries. 
$2.50. 
A vigorous, exciting story of twelfth-century 
England “when knighthood was in flower.” His- 
torically accurate, romantic, legendary—and long. 


The Collected Works of Mrs. Peter Willoughby. By 
Mary Elizabeth Plummer. Little Brown. $2.00. 
Mrs. Willoughby wanted to be young and gay 

and popular, well dressed and a good wife and moth- 

er. She liked to think she might also be an author, 
and a member of learned societies. For readers who 
like Mrs. Minivers. 


Crazy Weather. By Charles Longstreth McNichols. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 
A boy’s life on a ranch in the Colorado River 
Valley, a runaway’s adventures among Indians, 
youthful escapades. The author grew up on Indi- 
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an reservations and knows their lore and customs. 
A good study of adolescence. 


Thirteen against the Odds. By Edwin R. Embree. 
Viking. $2.75. 
Studies and portraits of thirteen outstanding 
Negroes of today. Important. 


Dragonwyck. By Anya Seton. Houghton. $2.50. 

Background, nineteenth-century New York 
State; suspense, secret demons, and love interest 
sufficient to sell it to Twentieth Century-Fox. In- 
tensely interesting; guaranteed to abolish all thought 
of World War II for the time being. 


Colcorton. By Edith Pope. Scribner. $2.75. 


An unusual book with some of the charm of The 
Yearling. Florida is the background; one of several 
recent southern books to emphasize the seriousness 
of race problems. A vital book, tense and dramatic. 


Reunion on Strawberry Hill. By Berenice Thorpe. 

Knopf. $2.50. 

Winner of the Second Alfred A. Knopf Fellow- 
ship in Fiction. The six sons and daughters of Ma 
and Pa Lengaard gathered from far and different 
walks of life for a family reunion in a not too pros- 
perous home. The usual emotional tensions, thwart- 
ed personalities, and inhibitions of a nonprosperous 
family group are subjected to a penetrating analy- 
sis. A sensitive study of individuals and of family 
relationship. 


The Seven Sleepers. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. 
$2.50. 

A collection of new lyrics, including a group of 
war poems. A few are already well known; others 
are published for the first time. 

“Then eastward seas, boned with peninsulas. 

Then, orient, the islands; and at last, 

The cave, the seven sleepers. Who will rise 

And sing to you in numbers till you know 

White magic. Which remember. Do you hear?” 


The Curtain Rises. By Quentin Reynolds. Random. 
$2.75. 

Reynolds’ fourth trip to the fighting fronts of 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, and Russia. One chapter is 
“Poland Believes Russia.”” One of his comments is 
that some of the boys who return from the front 
feel: “Reading some newspapers you might be par- 
doned for thinking that we are at war with Britain 
and with the President of the United States.” 


There’s No Front like Home. By Robert M. Yoder. 
Houghton. $2.00. 


Riotous essays on income tax, servant problems, 
gasoline and share-the-ride neighbors, Washington 
efficiency, etc. Pegler and Finley Peter Dunne 
stufi—good for the spirit. 
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The Long Balkan Night. By Leigh White. Scribner. 
$3.50. 

An analysis of the Balkan troubles by a cor- 
respondent who has had ample opportunity to study 
conditions there. His criticism of diplomats is not 
cheering; neither are his Standard Oil accusations. 
His conclusion: We must fight the Axis “not as a 
coalition of hostile states, but as a system of ideas 
that is hostile to the welfare of all men everywhere.” 


Album of American History: Colonial Period. By 
James Truslow Adams, editor-in-chief. Scribner. 
$7.50. 
The editors have endeavored to recreate with 

authentic pictures a panorama of American life from 
its beginning through the Colonial period. If we 
could suddenly step into that earlier world, what, 
asks Mr. Adams, would we see? Here is, indeed, a 
history of early America told through pictures. The 
text presented with each picture gives only time, 
place, setting, and, when necessary, a short ex- 
planation. The editor plans to continue this history 
in three or four more volumes, to bring it up to the 
present. A fine idea not too well executed. 


The Heritage of Spain. By Nicholson B. Adams, 
Holt. $4.00. 


The author, professor of Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, presents a survey of art, 
music, literature, and architecture from the Roman 
occupation to the present. Interpretations of Span- 
ish customs and background are pleasing features 
which contribute to an understanding of the per- 
sonality of the people. The style is energetic, sym- 
pathetic, and witty. Illustrated. 


Russia and the United States. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
Dutton. $3.00. 


It is Professor Sorokin’s belief that social change 
is the result of forces inherent in the nature of man 
and has both sense and reason. A Russian him- 
self and a student of Russian character, he believes 
that America and Russia have long had the same 
objective, that World War IT unites their destinies, 
that together they may have the power to insure a 
lasting peace. The basis of peace, he says, is “a 
similarity of values.” 


Liberty Street. By I. V. Morris. Harper. $2.50. 


A plea for immigrants. A romance with a Central 
American setting. Colorful, with propaganda in- 
tent. Literary Guild selection for March. 


The Making of Modern China. By Owen and Eleanor 
Lattimore. Norton. $2.50. 


Readers will find this a very satisfactory study 
of China. Owen Lattimore was political adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek. 
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Pacific Partner. By George H. Johnston. Duell, 
Sloan, Pearce. $2.50. 


Australia at war, the psychology of the Austral- 
ian soldier, the background of people and politics, 
presented by an Australian. 


Russia and the Peace. By Sir Bernard Pares. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

The author, who teaches Russian history, lan- 
guage, and literature at Cornell, was with the Rus- 
sian Army from 1912 to 1917. He writes in answer 
to questions which have come to him about our 
relations with Russia. 


Afternoon of a Pawnbroker and Other Poems. By 

Kenneth Fearing. Harcourt. $2.00. 

Twenty-one poems typical of Fearing’s work— 
citified, satirical, humanitarian, and sometimes re- 
quiring re-reading for comprehension. Some of the 
titles: “Continuous Performance,” “Cracked Rec- 
ord Blues,” “Travelogue in a Shooting Gallery,” 
“Reception Good,” and “Afternoon of a Pawn- 
broker.” 


For Crossing Wide Waters. By Hargis Westerfield. 
Driftwind Press, North Montpelier, Vermont. 
Paper. 

Short poems, most of them filling only a single 
duodecimo page, by a university teacher of English 
taking basic training in the Army. They are demo- 
cratic, patriotic, and zestful, the product of seeing 
eyes, a warm heart, and a practiced pen. Though 
probably not eternal poetry, they seem well cal- 
culated to interest and move boys not yet called to 
service and their friends. 


A Wreath for the Sea. By Robert Fitzgerald. New 

Directions. $2.50. 

The author says he intended “to create a se- 
quence, setting various realms of imagery, personal 
and impersonal, in relief against each other.” The 
images are for the most part significant enough, but 
the significance of their arrangement is often as 
difficult to catch as is that of the title, for few of the 
poems have anything to do with the sea. Fitzgerald 
is a symbolist who believes that readers should be 
willing to expend almost as much energy upon a 
poem as its creator must. 


New Poems: 1943—An Anthology of British and 
American Verse. Edited by Oscar Williams. 
Howell, Soskin. $2.75. 

Largely war poetry, of course, “not of propa- 
ganda to arouse patriotism ....not of the move- 
ment of troops, the horror of the enemy, or the 
mechanism of the tank, but of the state of the hu- 
“an organism in the emotion of now living . . . . do- 
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ing its bit....towards the only victory worth 
having: the victory of understanding.” Poems rath- 
er than poets have been chosen, and in general only 
poems written in the year preceding May, 1943. The 
Preface expresses hostility to post-Pearl Harbor 
Noyeses and Millays; and Alfred and Edna are not 
represented in the collection. 


The Fourth Decade and Other Poems. By Norman 

Rosten. Farrar. $2.00. 

The young author of Return Again Traveler here 
leads off with “Ballad of Bataan,” a vigorous and 
successful radioscript, comments from various angles 
in short untitled poems on “The Fourth Decade,” 
and concludes with “Siege,” in celebration of Sevas- 
topol. These forthright poems carry out the author’s 
dictum: “Poetry is not an intellectual puzzle. . . 
should neither exhaust nor confuse, but invigorate 
and clarify.” 


Portuguese at Sight. By Alexander Gode. Illustrated 
by Edgard Cirlin. Crowell. $1.50. 

A pictorial primer for adults parallel to the 
Spanish at Sight published some months ago. A 
painless and even entertaining method of beginning 
to read Portuguese. The pronunciation guide ap- 
pearing as end papers will enable the painstaking to 
speak somewhat like a Brazilian. 


A Literary Journey through Wartime Britain. By 
A. C. Ward. Illustrated by Frederick T. Chap- 
man. Oxford University Press. $2.00. 


Primarily an account of the damage done by 
German bombing to buildings of literary interest. 
The reason for the interest in each building is cited, 
with very little description of building or contents. 
Since little further damage may be expected, this 
will give some notion of what literary pilgrims may 
find missing after the war. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Loom of Language. By Frederick Bodmer. 
Edited by Lancelot Hogben. Norton. $3.75. 


As the alliterative title and the name of the editor 
suggest, this is a companion to Mathematics for the 
Million and Science for the Citizen. The author is 
responsible for all the facts; the editor’s contribu- 
tion has been to suggest ways in which some of the 
difficult points could be made easy for people with 
no special language capacity. The first two hundred 
pages are history and descriptive grammar oi Eng- 
lish. The next two hundred pages are for the benefit 
of persons wishing to study other European lan- 
guages. Then follows a hundred-page discussion of 
the world-language problem and a “Language 
Museum” displaying comparative vocabularies for 
the Teutonic languages and for the Romance lan- 
guages, and Greek roots with their English em- 
bodiments. 
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Teachers for Our Times: A Statement of Purposes. By 
the Commission on Teacher Education. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jacksorr Place, 
Washington 6, D.C. $2.00. 

This key volume of the extended report of the 
commission appointed in 1938 with a heavy sub- 
sidy reviews the public school situation in the 
United States today, with a strong emphasis upon 
the social function of the school, and concludes 
with a thirty-page discussion of the sort of persons 
teachers should be. Perhaps most of the book will 
seem obvious to alert members of the profession, 
but it may prove useful to quote in dealing with 
laymen or students. 


The Humanities after the War. Edited by Norman 
Foerster. Princeton University Press. $1.50. 


This little volume consists of reprints of seven 
magazine articles or addresses, with a three-page 
introduction by the editor. The items are Wendell 
Willkie’s Duke University address on “Freedom and 
the Liberal Arts,”” Roscoe Pound on ‘“The Humani- 
ties in an Absolutist World,’”’ Norman Foerster’s 
““A University Prepared for Victory,” Theodore M. 
Greene’s “The Reality of Our Common Life,” 
Abraham Flexner’s (1928) ““The Burden of Human- 
ism,” W. M. Dixon’s “Civilization and the Arts,” 
Gordon Keith Chalmers’ “A° New View of the 
World.” 


From Shakespeare to Joyce. By Elmer Edgar Stoll. 

Doubleday. $3.50. 

Professor Stoll, hitherto chiefly an interpreter of 
Shakespeare, here presents a wider range of com- 
ment upon literature. Although about half of this 
volume still concerns Shakespeare, the first hundred 
pages are concerned primarily with the relation of 
literature to life or to the taste of its time or its au- 
thor. The last fifty pages are taken up with three 
chapters on Milton. An interesting feature is the 
inclusion in the Table of Contents of a sort of sum- 
mary of each chapter, not very unlike in effect the 
notes upon an M.L.A. program concerning the 
papers to be read. 


“Claremont Colleges Reading Conference: Eighth 
Yearbook.” Claremont Colleges Library. Paper. 
$2.50. (Mimeographed.) 

About forty papers grouped under such heads as 
“Classroom Teaching Methods,” “Evaluation,” 
“Hearing of School Children,” and “Materials and 
Implementation of the Reading Program” and 
dealing primarily with the elementary school, al- 
though some of them should interest those con- 
cerped with the high-school teaching of reading. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


A Functional Grammar: Forms A and B. By Nat P. 
Lawrence, Sherman M. Kuhn, Matthew W. 
Rosa, and Lawrence Babb. Farrar. $1.00 each. 


A combined instruction and workbook designed 
to eradicate from freshman themes twelve flagrant 
errors. The authors proceed by definition or cate- 
gorical rule first, but do give helpful examples and 
frequently phrase their statements freshly and 
soundly. They make extensive use of diagramming 
to present their own examples, but do not ask any 
diagramming of students. Uninspiring but definite. 
More accurate than most such workbooks and sure 
to be useful to the underprepared freshmen who 
wish to learn. 


A Workbook for College Composition. By George C. 
Harwell. Crofts. $0.95. 


A revised edition of a workbook which is all 
exercises, with references to standard handbooks 
and composition texts appended to each exercise. 


A Laboratory Course in Reading and Writing. By 
Catherine A. Himes and Martha F. Christ. 
Crofts. $2.25. 


The second edition of a manual and workbook 
in hard covers with perforated exercise leaves. Part 
I is devoted to orientation and reading, Part II to 
skills involved in learning to write, Part III to 
practice in composition, Part IV to approaches to 
subject matter, Part V to investigational writing, 
and Part VI to advanced writing. Instructions are 
full and definite, and all the traditional techniques 
are included. For example, chapter ix calls for the 
writing of paragraphs developed by seven different 
means. Complete use of the book will occupy a 
whole year, thus providing an entire composition 
course. 


Handbook of Writing and Speaking. By Edwin C. 
Woolley, Franklin W. Scott, and J. C. Tressler. 
Heath. 


Teachers will remember Woolley’s Handbook and 
Dr. Scott’s revision of it. All high-school teachers 
are familiar with Mr. Tressler’s composition text- 
books. The present little volume is meant for high- 
school students and for college freshmen who need 
something simpler than the usual college handbook. 
It includes not a little rhetoric in very simplified 
form—capsules which will be adequate reminders if 
the student has had a more elaborate presentation 
through a rhetorical textbook or by teacher ex- 
position. 


Practice Writing: A Manual and Workbook. By 
J. E. Norwood. Prentice-Hall. Paper. $1.50. 


Six pages of pre-tests, twenty pages of corrective 
work in spelling and capitals, fifty pages of recogni- 
tion work in grammar, thirty-five pages of exercise 
in revising sentences, thirty-five pages of punctua- 
tion practice, and forty-five pages of correctness 
drill, with the conventions of letter-writing and a 
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review added. In each case instructions in brief and 
categorical form precede the exercise material. 


Directions for Writing a Long Paper Based on Book 
Material. By Elizabeth Rogers Payne. P.O. Box 
44, Wellesley, Mass. Pp. 14. $0.25. 


Profusely illustrated as to note cards, bibliog- 
raphies, and footnotes. One page is devoted to or- 
ganization of material. 


Manual of Naval Correspondence. By Heiskell 


Weatherford, Jr. McGraw-Hill. $1.50. 


Not an official manual, but written by a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) after conference with superior officers 
and tested in preliminary form before publication. 
Strictly a manual, with examples of all the forms 
explained, but no exercises. Satisfactory command of 
English mechanics and expression is assumed. 
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Readings for an Air Age: Training in Oral and Writ- 
ten Thought. Edited by Harold G. Merriam, 
John E. Moore, and Baxter Hathaway. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 


The editors, ali from Montana State University, 
have aimed their book squarely at the uniformed 
men now studying in American colleges. Each 
section of the book begins with an exposition of 
how to do this particular form of writing or speak- 
ing and then presents a number of examples, each 
one followed by exercises in comprehension, words 
and phrases, and speech. The sections are: “Def- 
initions,” “Expository Description,” “Directions 
and Instructions,” ‘Exposition of a Process,” 
“Exposition of a Mechanism,” “Observations and 
Reports,” “Outlining and Summarizing,” ‘“Inter- 
pretation of the World about Us,” “Group Discus- 
sion Methods,” and “Speech in Time of Crisis.” 


NATIONAL BEST SELLERS—FEBRUARY' 


FICTION e Months on List 
1. A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, by Betty Smith . . . . . 6 
2. The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas . 16 
3. The Apostle, by Sholem Asch > 3 6 
4. So Little Time, by John P. Marquand . 7 
5. In Bed We Cry, by Ilka Chase Pre rae eee 
6. Also the Hills, by Frances P. Keyes ....... 3 
7. A Bell for Adano, by John Hersey a a 
8. The Valley of Decision, by Marcia Davenport 
9. Victoria Grandolet, by Henry Bellamann i ee 2 
10. Dragonwyck, by Anya Seton . I 
NONFICTION 
1. Under Cover, by John Roy Carlson . 7 
2. Good Night, Sweet Prince, by Gene Fowler 2 
3. Here Is Your War, by Ernie Pyle 4 
4. Burma Surgeon, by Lieut. Col. Gordon Seagrave 6 
5. Persons and Places, by George Santayana . 2 
6. God Is My Co-pilot, by Col. Robert L. Scott 7 
7. They Shall Not Sleep, by Leland Stowe I 
8. Long, Long Ago, by Alexander Woollcott 3 
9. Der Fuehrer, by Konrad Heiden... .. I 
10. Behind the Steel Wall, by Arvid Fredborg I 


* Compiled on a percentage basis from the reports of seventy-eight booksellers by the Publisher's Weekly. 
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Aldridge, Alfred Owen, An Answer to the Semi- 
technical Reading Requirement (R), 97 

Allen, Charles A., Glebe and Others, 418 

Altick, Richard D., Square-Rigger on a Modern 
Mission, 75 

American Novelist between Wars, An, Joe Lee 
Davis, 428 

Answer to the Semitechnical Reading Requirement, 
An, Alfred Owen Aldridge, 97 

Arms, George, The Research Paper, 19 

Army Air Force English Program and the Schools 
of Tomorrow, The, Grant H. Redford, 276 

Art and Formula in the Short Story, Warren Beck, 


55 

Aurner, Robert R., The English of Business and Its 
Significance: An Approach to the Collegiate 
Course (R), 448 


Baker, J. D., The Value of Writing Philosophies of 
Life in Freshman English Classes, 141 

Bases of Ineffective Adult Reading, Greta Hultin, 
145 

Basler, Roy P., An Interpretation of “Ligeia,” 363 

Beck, Warren, Art and Formula in the Short Story, 


55 
Bonner, Willard Hallam, Farewell Semicolon? (R), 
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Boys, Richard C., The English Course in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Basic Curriculum, 85 

Brown, Wallace C., The English Professor’s Dilem- 
ma, 379 

Browning’s Message for Dark-Days, Troy Organ, 13 

Bryant, Margaret, Order in Sentences, 434; The 
Preterite-Present Verbs of Present-Day English, 
259 

Burns, Wayne, Creative Thinking in the Nonfiction 


Report, 155 


Campbell, Harry M., Donne’s “Hymn to God, My 
God, in My Sickness,” 192 

Campbell, Oscar James, Karl Young, 222 

Carpenter, Frederic I., Scarlet A Minus, 173 

Carruthers, Ben F., English Studies in the Univer- 
sities of the Other American Republics, 439 

Challenge, A (R), Eric V. Sandin, 37 

Clark, W. Edward, Lesson (R) (Poem), 99 

Clear Thinking for Army Trainees, H. Adelbert 
White, 444 

Colling, Epsy, Two American Etymologies (R), 
343; Window, 163 

Coon, Arthur M., The Freshman English Situation 
at Utopia College, 282; Where Is Utopia College? 
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Cowley, Malcolm, The Generation That Wasn’t 
Lost, 233 
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Creative Thinking in the Nonfiction Report, Wayne 
Burns, 155 

Crisis in Modern Literature, The, Carl F. Strauch, 
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Davis, Edwin B., English Stress Accent, 136 
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Wars, 428 

Deaton, Mary B., Thomas Carlyle’s Use of Meta- 
phor, 314 

Deferred Course in Freshman English, A., Marjorie 
H. Thurston, 324 

De Vries, Peter, Poetry and the War, 113 

Dike, E. B., Improve the Anthologies (R), 447 

Dilemma Presented by Historical Scholarship, R. 
W. Short, 214 

Douane’s “Hymn to God, My God, in My Sickness,” 
Harry M. Campbell, 192 

Dunkel, Harold B., Testing the Precise Use of Words 
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Durick, Jeremiah K., Glory Roads (Poem), 159 


Eaton, Charles Edward, The Hunted (Poem), 34 
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Approach to the Collegiate Course (R), Robert R. 
Aurner, 448 

English Course in the University of Michigan Basic 
Curriculum, The, Richard C. Boys, 85 

English for Men in Uniform, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
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English Stress Accent, Edwin B. Davis, 136 

English Studies and the Crisis in Education, G. F. 
Sensabaugh, 30 

English Studies in the Universities of the Other 
American Republics, Ben F. Carruthers, 439 

Essence of F. Scott Fitzgerald, The, Leo and Miriam 
Gurko, 372 

Eugene O’Neill’s Plays Printed Abroad (R), Horst 
Frenz, 340 


Falk, Robert P., Thomas Wolfe and the Critics, 186 
Farewell Semicolon? (R), Willard Hallam Bonner, 
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Flanagan, John T., The Novels of Edward Eggles- 
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Frenz, Horst, Eugene O’Neill’s Plays Printed 
Abroad (R), 340 

Freshman English Situation at Utopia College, The, 
Arthur M. Coon, 282 

Future of Poetry, The, Louise Pound, 180 

Future Tense in English, The, John Whyte, 333 


Generation That Wasn’t Lost, The, Malcolm Cow- 
ley, 233 

Glasheen, Francis J. and Adaline, Moody’s “An 
Ode in Time of Hesitation,” 121 

Glebe and Others, Charles A. Allen, 418 

Glory Roads (Poem), Jeremiah K. Durick, 159 

Grapes of Wrath, The: In the Light of Modern 
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Great Lines, Andrew J. Green, 39 

Green, Andrew J., Great Lines, 39 

Gurko, Leo and Miriam, The Essence of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, 372 


Hastings, Harry W., Homer’s Wink, 149 

Hatfield, W. Wilbur, English for Men in Uniform, 
200 

Herr Hitler and Soph Lit (R), H. F. Watson, 338 

Hicks, Granville, The Shape of Postwar Literature, 

Hillway, Tyrus, Milton’s Theory of Education, 376 

Holmes, Lawrence R., The Ideal Student (Poem), 
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Homer’s Wink, Harry W. Hastings, 149 
Housman and the Empire, Charles Child Walcutt, 
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Hultin, Greta, Bases of Ineffective Adult Reading, 
145 

Hunted, The (Poem), Charles Edward Eaton, 34 


Ideal Student, The (Poem), Lt. Lawrence R. 
Holmes, 393 

Importance of Being a Literary Orphan, The, 
Charlton Laird, 129 

Improve the Anthologies (R), E. B. Dike, 447 

In Brief Review,.51, 190, 168, 229, 287, 348. 4590 

Interpretation of “Ligeia,” 363 

Is Contemporary Literature Neglected? (R), George 
B. Parks, 37 


Jarrett, Hobart S., Verbal Ambiguities in Marlowe’s 
Dr. Faustus (R), 339 
Jenne, Edward A., To the Editor, 99 


Karl Young, Oscar James Campbell, 222 
King Lear: A Prophetic Tragedy, Benjamin T. 
Spencer, 302 


Laird, Charlton, The Importance of Being a Liter- 
ary Orphan, 129 
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Now, 47 

Lesson (Poem), W. Edward Clark, 99 

Liberal Education and the War Crisis, Henry V. S. 
Ogden, 265 

Louis Adamic—A Portrait, Joseph Remenyi, 62 

Lynskey, Winifred, A Critic in Action: Mr. Ransom, 
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McCloskey, John C., On Certain Xegrettable Tend- 
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Tradition in Contemporary Thought (Muller), 
Frederic R. White, 166; The Science of Grammar 
(Clough), J. B. McMillan, 108; Understanding 
English (Philbrick), Tom B. Haber, 106; Under- 
standing Fiction (Brooks and Warren), W. H. 
Hintz, 48; A Way to Better English (Foster), 
James M. McCrimmon, 347; Webster’s Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, R. A. Jelliffe, 400; Webster’s 
Dictionary of Synonyms, A. C. Baugh, 48; 
Writing from Observation (Hanawalt and New- 
comb), George S. Wykoff, 164 

Rhythm of Milton’s Nativity Ode, The (R), F. Y. 
St. Clair, 448 

Rodman, Selden, Poetry between the Wars, 1 

Rowe, Kenneth, Values for the War in Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear, and The Tempest, 207 


St. Clair, F. Y., The Rhythm oi Milton’s Nativity 
Ode (R), 448 

Sampley, Arthur M., Theory and Practice in Max- 
well Anderson’s Poetic Tragedies, 412 

Sandin, Eric V., A Challenge (R), 37 

Saul, George Brandon, On English Metrics—and 
Certain Absurdities, 157 

Scarlet A Minus, Frederic I. Carpenter, 173 

Scholarship for Freshmen (R), Willard K. Wynn, 35 

Sensabaugh, G. F., English Studies and the Crisis 
in Education, 30 

Shape of Postwar Literature, The, Granville Hicks, 


497 

Short, R. W., Dilemma Presented ty Historical 
Scholarship, 214 

Spencer, Benjamin T., King Lear: A Prophetic 
Tragedy, 302 

Square-Rigger on a Modern Mission, Richard D. 
Altick, 75 


Stallman, Robert, On the Use of the Delineascope 
in Freshman English (R), 39 

Stephen Vincent Benét, Henry W. Wells, 8 

Stewart, Randall, Three Views of the Individual as 
Reflected in American Literature, 297 

Strauch, Carl F., The Crisis in Modern Literature, 
423 


Teaching English in the Army Air Force College 
Training Program, Frederic H. Weigle, 271 

Testing the Precise Use of Words, Harold B. Dun’el, 
386 

Theory and Practice in Maxwell Anderson’s Poetic 
Tragedies, Arthur M. Sampley, 412 

Thomas Carlyle’s Use of Metaphor, Mary B. Dea- 
ton, 314 

Thomas Wolfe and the Critics, Robert P. Falk, 186 

Three Views of the Individual as Reflected in Ameri- 
can Literature, Randall Stewart, 297 

Thurston, Marjorie H., A Deferred Course in Fresh- 
man English, 324 

To the Editor, Edward A. Jenne, 99 

Tragedy of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, The, Arthur 
Mizener, 70 

Transplanted Names, Robert Withington, 80 

Two American Etymologies (R), Epsy Colling, 343 

Tyrant, the Time Is Now (Poem), Marcelle Chan- 
cellor Leath, 47 , 


Uzzell, Thomas H., The Principles of Drama, 358 


V-12 English at Dubuque (R), Hermann S. Ficke, 
281 

Value of Writing Philosophies of Life in Freshman 
English Classes, The, J. D. Baker, 141 

Values for the War in Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, 
and The Tempest, Kenneth Rowe, 207 

Verbal Ambiguities in Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus (R), 
Hobart S. Jarrett, 339 


Walcutt, Charles Child, Housman and the Empire, 
255 

Watson, H. F., Herr Hitler and Soph Lit (R), 338 

Weigle, Frederic H., Teaching English in the Army 
Air Force College Training Program, 271 

Wells, Henry W., Stephen Vincent Benét, 8 

Where Is Utopia College? (R), Arthur M. Coon, 341 

‘Vhite, H. Adelbert, Clear Thinking for Army 
Trainees, 444 

Who Are Our Favorite Nineteenth-Century Au- 
thors? Gorham Munson, 291 

Whyte, John, The Future Tense in English, 333 

Window, Epsy Colling, 163 

Withington, Robert, Transplanted Names, 80 

Word for Daily Themes, A, Emerson G. Wulling, 


153 

Wright, Nathalia, Mrs. Dalloway: A Study in Com- 
position, 351 

Wulling, Emerson G., A Word for Daily Themes, 


153 
Wynn, Willard K., Scholarship for Freshmen, 35 
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TOPICAL INDEX 


Note.—Titles of articles followed by (R) are in the Round Table. 


CRITICISM 


Art and Formula in the Short Story, Warren Beck, 
55 

Great Lines, Andrew J. Green, 39 

On English Metrics—and Certain 
George Brandon Saul, 157 

Principles of Drama, The, Thomas H. Uzzell, 358 

Who Are Our Favorite Nineteenth-Century Au- 
thors? Gorham Munson, 291 


Absurdities, 


American Literature 


English Professor’s Dilemma, The, Wallace C. 
Brown, 379 

Importance of Being a Literary Orphan, The, 
Charlton Laird, 129 

Interpretation of “Ligeia,” An, Roy P. Basler, 363 

Moody’s “An Ode in Time of Hesitation,” Francis J. 
and Adaline Glasheen, 121 

Novels of Edward Eggleston, The John T. Flana- 
gan, 250 

Scarlet A Minus, Frederic I. Carpenter, 173 

Three Views of the Individual as Reflected in Ameri- 
can Literature, Randall Stewart, 297 


English Literature 
Browning’s Message for Dark Days, Troy Organ, 


13 

D. Foe—Defoe, D. S. Mead, 163 

Donne’s “Hymn to God, My God, in My Sickness,” 
Harry M. Campbell, 192 

Fifteenth-Century Critic, A, E. Leigh Mudge, 154 

Housman and the Empire, Charles Child Walcutt, 
255 

King Lear: A Prophetic Tragedy, Benjamin T. 
Spencer, 302 

Milton’s Theory of Education, Tyrus Hillway, 376 

Poetry in the Twilight of the Classics, Sister Rose 
Marie, 25 


Rhythm of Milton’s Nativity Ode, The (R), F. Y. 


St. Clair, 448 

Square-Rigger on a Modern Mission, Richard D. 
Altick, 75 

Thomas Carlyle’s Use of Metaphor, Mary B. Dea- 
ton, 314 

Tragedy of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, The, Arthur 
Mizener, 70 

Values for the War in Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, 
and The Tempest, Kenneth Rowe, 207 

Verbal Ambiguities in Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus (R), 
Hobart S. Jarrett, 339 


Contemporary Literature 


American Novelist between Wars, An, Joe Lee 
Davis, 428 


Crisis in Modern Literature, The, Carl F. Strauch, 
423 

Critic in Action, A: Mr. Ransom, Winifred Lynskey, 
239 

Essence of F. Scott Fitzgerald, The, Leo and Miriam 
Gurko, 372 

Eugene O’Neill’s Plays Printed Abroad (R), Horst 
Frenz, 340 

Future of Poetry, The, Louise Pound, 180 

Generation That Wasn’t Lost, The, Malcolm Cow- 
ley, 233 

Glebe and Others, Charles A. Allen, 418 

Grapes of Wrath, The: In the Light of Modern 
Critical Theory, B. R. McElderry, Jr., 308 

Louis Adamic—A Portrait, Joseph Remenyi, 62 

Mrs. Dalloway: A Study in Composition, Nathalia 
Wright, 351 

Poetry and the War, Peter De Vries, 113 

Poetry between the Wars, Selden Rodman, 1 

Shape of Postwar Literature, The, Granville Hicks, 
407 

Stephen Vincent Benét, Henry W. Wells, 8 

Theory and Practice in Maxwell Anderson’s Poetic 
Tragedies, Arthur M. Sampley, 412 

Thomas Wolfe and the Critics, Robert P. Falk, 186 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


English Stress Accent, Edwin B. Davis, 136 

Farewell Semicolon? (R), Willard Hallam Bonner, 
447 

Future Tense in English, The, John Whyte, 333 

Noah Webster’s Prophecy, Arnold Mulder, 196 

Order in Sentences, Margaret M. Bryant, 434 

Preterite-Present Verbs of Present-Day English, 
The, Margaret Bryant, 2:9 

Transplanted Names, Robert Withington, 80 

Two American Etymologies (R), Epsy Colling, 343 

Window, Epsy Colling, 163 


OBITUARY 
Karl Young, Oscar James Campbell, 222 


TEACHING 


Challenge, A. (R), Eric V. Sandin, 37 

English Course in the University of Michigan Basic 
Curriculum, The, Richard C. Boys, 85 

English Studies and the Crisis in Education, G. F. 
Sensabaugh, 30 

English Studies in the Universities of the Other 
American Republics, Ben F. Carruthers, 439 

Freshman English Situation at Utopia College (R), 
Arthur M. Coon, 282 

More English for Engineers, Ralph M. Wardle, 91 
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TOPICAL INDEX 469 


In Wartime 


Army Air Force English Program and the Schools 
of Tomorrow, The, Grant H. Redford, 276 

Clear Thinking for Army Trainees, H. Adelbert 
White, 444 

English Course in the University of Michigan Basic 
Curriculum, The, Richard C. Boys, 85 

English for Men in Uniform, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
200 

Liberal Education and the War Crisis, Henry V. S. 
Ogden, 265 

Teaching English in the Army Air Force College 
Training Program, Frederic H. Weigle, 271 

V-12 English at Dubuque (R), Hermann S. Ficke, 
281 

Where Is Utopia College? Arthur M. Coon, 341 


Com position 


Clear Thinking for Army Trainees, H. Adelbert 
White, 444 

Creative Thinking in the Nonfiction Report, Wayne 
Burns, 155 

Deferred Course in Freshman English, A, Marjorie 
H. Thurston, 324 

English of Business and Its Significance, The: An 
Approach to the Collegiate Course (R), Robert R. 
Aurner, 448 

Homer’s Wink, Harry W. Hastings, 149 

On the Use of the Delineascope in Freshman Eng- 
lish (R), Robert Stallman, 39 

Predicting Success in Freshman English, M. V. 
Marshall, 219 

Reading and Composition as Related Problems of 
Freshman English, Charlotte E. Crawford, 329 

Research Paper, The, George Arms, 19 

Scholarship for Freshmen, Willard K. Wynn, 35 

Testing the Precise Use of Words, Harold B. Dunkel, 
386 

To the Editor, Edward A. Jenne, 99 


Value of Writing Philosophies of Life in Freshman 
English Classes, The, J. D. Baker, 141 
Word for Daily Themes, A, Emerson G. Wulling, 
153 
Literature 


Dilemma Presented by Historical Scholarship, R. 
W. Short, 214 

English Professor’s Dilemma, The, Wallace C. 
Brown, 379 

Herr Hitler and Soph Lit (R), H. F. Watson, 338 

Improve the Anthologies (R), E. B. Dike, 447 

Is Contemporary Literature Neglected? George B. 
Parks, 37 

On Certain Regrettable Tendencies, John C. Mc- 
Closkey, 94 

Plea for Better Anthologies, A, John J. Parry, 318 

Values for the War in Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, 
and The Tempest, Kenneth Rowe, 207 


Reading 
Answer to the Semitechnical Reading Requirement, 
An (R), Alfred Owen Aldridge, 97 
Bases of Ineffective Adult Reading, Greta Hultin, 
145 
Reading and Composition as Related Problems of 
Freshman English, Charlotte E. Crawford, 329 


Speech 


Relationships between Speech and English for 
Freshmen, George V. Bohman, 389 


VERSE 


Glory Roads, Jeremiah K. Durick, 159 

Hunted, The, Charles Edward Eaton, 34 

Ideal Student, The, Lawrence R. Holmes, 393 

Lesson, W. Edward Clark, 99 

Tyrant, the Time Is Now, Marcelle Chancellor 
Leath, 47 
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Again in stock 


THE OXFORD ANTHOLOGY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Edited by 


William Rose Benét 
and 


Norman Holmes Pearson 
Yale University 


Complete in one volume, educational edition, $4.50 
Volume I (to Walt Whitman), $2.50; Volume II, $3.00 


This standard anthology, selected on literary criteria for study as literature, 
still continues to gain in popularity. It has been adopted for use at nearly two 
hundred colleges and universities, including: State Universities of California, 
Mississippi, Nevada, Idaho, Vermont, Louisiana, Utah, Indiana, Florida, 
Montana, Iowa, North Carolina, South Carolina, Connecticut, Wyoming, 
Alabama, and Minnesota; Oberlin College, Columbia University, Mills 
College, Notre Dame, Georgetown University, University of Cincinnati, 
Northwestern University, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Yale University, 
Agnes Scott College, The American University, Lawrence College, Kenyon 
College, Temple University, Arkansas Polytechnic Institute, Western Re- 
serve University, Simmons College, Loyola University (Chicago), Brooklyn 
College, University of Louisville, Rutgers University, Colby College, College 

' of Wooster, Sweet Briar College, Bowdoin College, Catholic University of 
America, Hunter College, College of the City of New York, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, College of William and Mary, Middlebury College, Grin- 
nell College, University of Rochester, Woman’s College of North Carolina, 
University of Newark, Goucher College, Colgate University, Rhode Island 
State College, Hamilton College, Trinity College, Miami University, Skid- 
more College, Smith College; State Teachers Colleges at Tempe, Arizona; 
Framingham, Massachusetts; Indiana, Pennsylvania; Denton, Texas; 
Montclair, New Jersey; Pittsburg, Kansas; Bridgewater, Massachusetts; 
Cedar Falls, lowa; Danbury, Connecticut; Minot, North Dakota; Albany, 
New York; and many others. 


Have you seen 


Roberts, Harris and Johnson: A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH? 


Just published - 304 pages - list price $1.35 


Write for a copy of our new catalogue of texts for English courses 


Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11\ gy 
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New Books 


eA Laboratory (ourse 
in ‘Reading and Writing 


(Second Edition, 1944) 
By 
Catherine A. Himes, Herz/ Funior College 
Martha F. Christ, Wright Funior College 


“To help students, by a series of actual performances, to read intelligently and 
write acceptably,” is the aim of this book, now carried out even more effectively 
than before in the new complete revision. 


Part I orients the freshman in his new life and new methods of study. Parr II 
uses the inductive method to help him improve himself in matters of grammar and 
rhetoric. Part III applies these skills in practical writing. Parr IV covers special 
types of writing; Part V, the Research Theme and Report; and Part VI, the more 
specialized fields of argumentation, criticism, and the informal essay. The laboratory 
method is stressed throughout in developing the ability to write correctly and well. 


418 pages, large octavo, $2.25 


America in Literature 


Edited by 


Tremaine McDowell, University of Minnesota 


Here is the pattern of AMERICA—its ideals, characteristics, and way of life, woven 
out of excerpts from its literature and from firsthand records of its experience. 


Organized under topical headings, these selections include: folklore and humor, 
essays, letters, a few fundamental documents, short stories, certain self-contained 
excerpts from novels, a generous selection of poetry, and for the drama, Our Town, 
twelve scenes from The Green Pastures, and a short radio play. 


Serving either as a book of literary models or as a book of ideas, AMERICA IN 
LITERATURE will be useful in both composition and literature courses, those on 
American civilization and American life, and terminal courses in junior colleges. 
Examination copies on request. 


To be published May Ist, 540 pages, $2.00 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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“| enjoyed it immensely and learned a lot. 
—Dr. William Allan Neilson 


Editor-in-Chief, Webster's New International Dictionary 


THE LOOM o— LANGUAGE 


By Frederick Bodmer 
Edited by Lancelot Hogben 


This new book is an arresting presentation of the history, 
underlying principles, structure, characteristics, and inter- 
relationships of languages. It explains basic vocabularies, 
family resemblances of languages—Teutonic, Romance, 
Greek, key combinations of roots, and phonetic patterns. 


THE LOOM goes deep into the roots of knowledge as it 
explores the history of speech and language. It lights up 
the pathways of prehistory and fires the imagination as it 
tells the story of the slow growth of human expression 
from the most primitive signs and sounds to the elaborate 
variations of the highest cultures. Illustrated $3.75 


W. W. NORTON G@ CO. - 70 Fifth Avenue - New York II 


Has your college library Thomas Paine 


a boun d file Representative Selections 
with 
of 
Introductions, 
College English? Nw Bibliography, 
and Notes 
<> by 
Harry Hayden Clark 
It would be useful Professor of English 


University of Wisconsin 


It is still obtainable 


American 
Book 


211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21 Company 
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A new book of readings and exercises for 


a closely coordinated course in 


reading, writing, speaking 


and listening 


Patterns Communication 


Edited by GRANT, VAN GUNDY & SHRODES 


The first section of this book gives training in reading for 


comprehension, with selections from scientific and semi- 


technical prose. The second section on **Reading for Opinion” 


contains articles from books and periodicals on topics of 


particular pertinence today in the fields of economics, po- 


litical theory, education, etc. The third and last section 


teaches the student to read for implications, with selections 


from standard literary works of fiction, poetry, drama, and 


criticism. The exercises accompanying the readings give 


integrated training in speech, writing, intelligent reading, and 


attentive critical listening. Vocabulary building and gram- 


mar exercises are included. Phil S. Grant is on the staff of the 


University of California at Berkeley. Both Miss Van Gundy 


and Miss Shrodes are on the staff of Stockton Junior College. 


Ready in June. 81.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company - 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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| SIMPSON & NEVINS _ 


The American Reader 


Interpretations of American life and character by writers of 
recognized literary merit make up a collection which is 
genuinely American in spirit and content. 


884 pages. List price, $2.50 
WOOLLEY & SCOTT 
College Handbook of Composition 


FOURTH EDITION 


The standard manual of English usage and rhetoric, thor- 
oughly revised and reorganized, with an appendix on Basic 
English containing the complete vocabulary. 


$64 pages. List price, $1.50 
* 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Modern Writing 


Willard Thorp, Associate Professor of English, 
Princeton University, and Margaret Farrand Thorp 


Prof. Thorp has designed his new 
book to suggest to students ways 
of treating current material of 
their experiei.ce, observation, and 


thought; ways of recognizing, shap-__. “ 

ing, and communicating it. The Amer ican 
selections were chosen not merely 

for their intrinsic interest but Book 


because they lend themselves to 


analysis and the study of form. . Company 
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